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LTOGETHER,”’ said 
Lois, ‘‘it was a queer 
experience and most 

interesting.’’ Lois had been 
telling them about it—her 
family, gathered at dinner 
in the large dining room 
that seldom saw all the 
members of the household 
together except at the eve- 
ning meal. Father and the 
sons, Hugh and Herrick, 
were off early for the city, 
where lay their work — in 
the great building known 
as the Huntington Motor 
Factory. Mother and daugh- 
ters were late risers and 
did not often breakfast to- 
gether. 

‘That chap, Lynn Exe- 
ter,’’ said Herrick, the 
younger of the two brothers, 
‘thas been talked about a 
lot since he came back. It 
seems he did some mighty 
daring things at the French 
front in the way of rescues 
under fire, before he got 
wound 

‘*T haven’t seen anything 
about it,’’ Dorothy, Lois’s 
sister, complained. 

‘*No—you wouldn’t,’’ 
Hugh said, with a teasing 
smile. ‘‘When a girl reads 
nothing but the society 
news and the fashions —’’ 

‘‘Hugh Huntington! I’ve 
read loads and loads about 
the war!’’ 

‘*Funny you missed read- 
ing about Exeter, ’’ Herrick 
remarked. ‘‘ Not that he’s 
done any talking. But his 
chum, Shayne Mitchell, who 
came back with him,— he 
got done up himself, but 
he’s only back on leave,— 
well, Mitchell’s given Exeter 
away. You can call yourself 
lucky, Lo, if you’ve met him. 
I suppose you know his brother 
didn’t come back. ’’ 

‘*His brother? They didn’t 
speak of any brother. ’’ 

‘*That’s not strange ; it hap- 
pened too recently. They never 
found him; but they know 
where he lost his life. And 
they have reason to think that a certain 
grave in a certain little valley in Alsace 
is his—Lawrence Exeter’s. Aren’t the 
family in mourning ?’’ 

‘* Anne was in black, but not in real 
mourning. Were they the only sons?’’ 

‘*There’s a boy in school, I believe ; 
but the father’s dead. Did you meet 
Mrs. Exeter ?’’ 

‘*No, she was out, Anne said. I met 
only the older brother, Lynn. I never 
should have guessed they were in such 
trouble. ’’ 

‘* That’s what Shayne says. He’s 
told me quite a lot about them. 
remember Shayne Mitchell, Lo—and 
Do. He was two classes ahead of me, 


Mitchells are enormously rich.’’ 
‘‘T remember him,’’ Dorothy said. 


one of the best dancers I ever saw.’’ 
Herrick laughed, and Hugh made a 
face expressive of derision. 
‘*He made the enemy do the dancing, 


a soberer Shayne than I ever saw him 
—and older—five years at least, though 
he’s been in active service only ten 
months. ’’ 

‘*Oh, do ask him out here, Rick, 
before he goes!’’ cried Dorothy. 

“Glad to, if he’ll come. Everyone’s 
after him. Shayne doesn’t take nat- 
urally to hero worship, though. If he 
comes, you’ll have to keep mum about 
Shayne Mitchell, though you can talk 
all you want to about the Exeters. ’’ 

“I’m going to have Anne Exeter out 
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over there,’’ Herrick went on. ‘‘He’s | 
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SHE ASKED GENTLY. HE STARTED A LITTLE, AS IF HE 


HAD NOT HEARD HER APPROACH 


ANNE EXETER 
Cy Grace S. 


Richmond 


Chapter Two , in which two families are better acquainted 


right away,’’ Lois announced. 

‘Of course, if they’re in mourn- 
ing she won’t come for a party, 

but I can have her and her. 
brother out for dinner, can’t I, 

mother ?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Mrs. Huntington 
uncertainly, ‘‘if Herrick thinks —that is, I 
suppose he knows about the family. I never 
heard just who they are.’’ 

Herrick gave his father an odd look, which 
the other returned with a little smile. Mr. 
Thomas Huntington rarely took part in family 


| discussions. At dinner his mind was usually 
You | 


occupied in reviewing the transactions of the 


| day, and the members of his household had 
| learned not to disturb him. They never knew 


left college in his senior year. He drove | 
an aéroplane over there—his own. The | 


when he might be thinking out a new model 
for the coming season; he was a genius in the 
motor-car field. But to-night he had followed 


| the conversation enough to understand the look 


‘*T always wanted to meet him. He was | 





that his son threw him. 

‘*You never heard just who the Exeters are, 
mother?’’ Herrick answered as he rather 
deliberately folded his napkin. ‘‘ Well, they 
don’t drive a Huntington Twelve, or any other 
kind of car. I don’t think they even keep one 
of those old family carriages with an old family 
coachman we see going up and down that old 
family street they live on. I haven’t the honor 
of their acquaintance—I wish I had. You see, 
the Exeters have been a part of the Big Town 
so long, people take them like the air they 
breathe. Maybe you know there’s an Exeter 
Street, and Exeter Park, and Exeter Hall, and 
I don’t know how many more famous old 
things that belong to the family. Old Gen. 
Exeter —’’ 

But here Mrs. Huntington interrupted her 
son: ‘‘Why, but, Herrick, you can’t possibly 








mean that these people are those! 
Exeters! Lois tells us the daughter | 
is a music teacher. And she said | 
the house was very plain.’’ 

‘*But I said it was distinguished- | 
looking,’’ Lois put in. 

**Does the fact that the daughter | 
teaches music have anything at all to do with | 
the question ?’’ Herrick inquired. 

‘*T should suppose,’’ said Mrs. Huntington, 
with some dignity, ‘‘that at least it shows that 
the family must have lost their money. ’’ 

“*T don’t know that they ever had any,”’’ 
Herrick replied. 

‘*But they must! Exeter Hall, Exeter Park 
—such things mean wealth, or did once.’’ 

‘*Not necessarily. They may mean brains, or 
distinguished service. In this case they mean 





both; but I don’t think the family was ever | 
rich, or needed to be. Anyhow, they never | 
made motor cars, or devoted themselves to any | 
other branch of cash getting. Think you’ll let | 
Lois invite Miss Anne, music teacher, and her 
brother Lynn, with his croix de guerre, out 
for dinner, mother ?’’ 

Lois’s mind continued to be filled with 
thoughts of her brief visit to the Exeters. She 
had never met any young people just like Anne 
and her brother, and the encounter had roused 
in her a strong desire to know them. She 
recalled to mind the whole scene vividly: 
Anne’s looks without her hat,—her black hair 
made a charming line above her white fore- 
head,— her pretty, capable way with the tea 
things on their tray, which she brought in 
herself after a ten-minute absence. 

During that interval Lois had found no 
trouble in talking with Anne’s brother. She 
did not know whether he could see anything 
at all, but she thought not. There was nothing | 
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in the look of the eyes them- 
selves to tell her, but there 
were slight scars about 
them that showed he had 
been cruelly hurt. He had 
assumed the burden of the 
conversation, talking on in 
a light, bright way that 
proved he was accustomed 
to meet girls like herself 
and that he knew how to 
get on with them. She had 
found herself wondering 
again and again how old he 
was, for, although he looked 
young enough, he showed 
plainly that he had seen 
strenuous service. 

When Lois went to sleep 
that night she was planning 
all sorts of ways in which 
she might get to know Anne 
Exeter. The gallant way in 
which the family were meet- 
ing their sorrow roused her 
keenest admiration. Lois 
had never known anyone 
who had met heavy blows 
and taken them standing as 
the Exeters were doing. The 
thought of Anne’s music 
class interested her; she 
found herself wishing she 
might see Anne give a les- 
son. Yet she did not wish 
to follow Anne up too fast, 
at least until she could feel 
quite sure that Anne wished 
to be followed up. 

Chance, however, deter- 
mined that Lois should very 
soon meet these new ac- 
quaintances again. Withina 
few days she was again in 
town and had gone into her 
favorite music store to select 
some new songs. Standing 
beside a counter was a tall 
young man whom she 

recognized as Anne’s brother, 
Lynn. His eyes seemed to be 
upon her as she approached 
him, and she was about to bow 
when she remembered that he 
could not see her. 

She stood covertly watching 
him for a little, while the sales- 
man searched for the songs that 
she had asked for. There was 
no one else round. Lynn was 
evidently waiting patiently for some 
one who was to come for him here— 
yet not quite patiently, either, for more 


| than once Lois saw a shade of annoy- 


ance-cross his face; and once his gloved 
hand clenched as he beat it softly upon 
the counter. Her heart smote her as 
she realized how helpless he was, and 
how new and terrible such helpless- 
ness must be to him. 

Feeling suddenly that it was not fair 
to watch him longer, she impulsively 
went up to him. 

‘*Mr. Exeter?’’ she asked gently. 

He started a little, as if he had not 
heard her approach. ‘‘Yes?’’ he an- 
swered eagerly. ‘‘Who —’’ 

‘“‘This is Lois Huntington. Do you 
remember me? Your sister brought 
me home with her the other day.’’ 

““Oh, yes—yes, indeed!’’ He spoke 
with assurance now, and Lois thought 
also with relief. ‘‘Of course I remem- 
ber. My sister and I have spoken of you 
more than once since then. Are you 
—buying music here? It’s a good place, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘*The best in town, I think. Is your 
sister here?’’ 

He frowned a little and laughed at the 
same time. ‘‘No, I wish she were. She 
would be, fast enough, if she knew Stan 
had forgotten me. My little brother,’’ 
he went on to explain, ‘‘hasn’t the long- 
est memory in the world. I should think 
it must be half an hour since he left 
me here, to be back in ten minutes. ’’ 

Lois saw his hand reach for his 
watch, then withdraw itself again. The 
little gesture struck her as touching. 
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LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS 


ELLY’S aunt, Miss 
M Derby, was annoyed, 

and with reason. For 
four hours she had been 
waiting in vain for her nephew to return. Where | 
he might be she had not the remotest idea. 

It was Saturday, and she had needed his | 
services in several small ways; but immediately 
after breakfast he had announced that a press- 
ing errand for the Boy Scouts would call him 
from home for a short time, but that he would 
surely return by nine o’clock. The hour was 
now one, and the noon meal was rapidly 
growing cold. Miss Derby had used the tele- 


| yard. Even yet, the boys_had 





phone freely and had learned only that Mrs. 
Jenkins and Mrs. Quick also were earnestly 
seeking missing boys. 

Going out upon the front veranda for 
perhaps the tenth time, Miss Kate saw, far 
down the crossroad to the east, a moving 
object. That is to say, compared to a rock 
or a tree, it moved; but its rate of motion 
was so distressingly slow that several min- 
utes of close observation were required to 
eonvinee her that it was not stationary. 
Precisely what this snail-like object might 
be she could not tell; but had its progress 
been more rapid, she would have pronounced 
it an open buggy with a horse attached. At 
last she gave up the problem and reéntered 
the house. She had just seated herself at 
the table, prepared to dine alone, when the 
telephone bell rang. 

‘*We’ve seen Melly!’’? Mrs. Boggs cried 
over the wire. ‘‘He went by while we were 
at dinner. Billy Jenkins and that younger 
Quick boy were with him. They had the 
worst-looking old horse I ever saw—why, 
Kate, it could hardly move!’’ 

‘Were they coming this way ?’’ Miss Kate 
inquired, with a sinking heart. 

‘*Yes; but I don’t know when they’!l get. 
there ; they ain’t out of sight from here yet. ’’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Miss Derby... . 
‘*No, I don’t know whose horse it is or where 
he got it. . . . No, I don’t know anything 
about it. . . . Thank you; good-by.’’ 

So the mystery of the creeping vehicle was 
explained ? With set lips Miss Kate marched 
out upon the veranda again. By this time the 
crawling object had reached the corner be- 
yond the little valley and was rounding it at 
a pace so incredibly slow that its progress 
reminded her of the hand on a clock dial. 

Sighing deeply, the good lady went back to 
the dining room, put several of the dishes back 
into the heating cabinet over the range and 
then tried to interest herself in the newspaper. 
It seemed unbearably dull, however, and 
tinally she went out to the horse block. 

From that point of vantage she could see 
down the road, well beyond the Armitage 
place. The animal was now appreciably nearer, 
and she identified him without trouble. 

‘**O dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s that 
miserable-looking creature they used to drive 
on the Manchester stage! I supposed he was 
dead years ago. What on earth can Melly be 
doing with him? O dear!’’ 

The animal, even in his youthful days, had 
been absurd in appearance almost beyond the 
power of words to describe. Seemingly, nature. 
had set out to construct a gray beast and then, 
with the job only half completed, had decided 
to shift to a bright bay. As a result, the ani- 
mal’s coat was of the hit-or-miss description, 
and at a little distance looked pink. In time 
the pink had faded to a subdued salmon; and 
when.-to the color were added a drooping head, 
knobby and seemingly jointless legs and wash- 
board sides, the general result was at once 
mirth-provoking and pathetic. 

As Miss Derby waited grimly for the coming 
of the boys, the telephone bell began to ring 
insistently. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she explained to Mrs. 
Armitage, who had called her. ... ‘‘Yes.... 
I recognized the animal when it came down 
the hill beyond your house. . .. What! Jeff 
Longstreet? . . . If Jeff Longstreet has sold 
Melly that horse, I shall consult a lawyer!’’ 

As soon as she had finished the conversation, 





she hurried back into the front 


not arrived. Going to the brow 
of the hill, she saw that they 
had turned the animal into the 
pasture formerly tenanted by Blossom, the ven- 
erable spotted cow. While she watched, they 
trundled the dilapidated buggy into a fence 
corner, threw the wreck of a harness over the 
seat and then separated. As Melly, ascending 
the hill, saw her, he assumed a beaming smile. 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 





‘‘Did Jeff Longstreet sell him to 
you?’’ inquired Miss Kate. 

**Oh, no—no!’’ replied Melly. 

‘‘Well, then, did he give him to 
you?’’ 

‘*Why, no-o! It’s like this, Aunt Kate: I’m 
going to build him up and sell him.’’ 

‘*How can you sell him if he doesn’t belong 
to you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I can sell him all right. I guess I’ve 
got a power of attorney, or something. ’’ 


A Melly Story --- CRy Roe L.Hendrick 
ar 





DURING THE NEXT WEEK OLD PETE.WAS CURRIED UNTIL HIS 
RIBS WERE SORE 


‘‘Where did you get that—that animal ?’’ was 
her greeting. Melly felt. the hostility. in her. tone. 

‘‘Why, over at his home, of course! That’s old 
Pete! You know him, don’t you, Aunt Kate?’’ 

‘*Yes; I know him! Who wouldn’t? There 
never was another such outlandish - looking 
creature on earth, I do believe! But I supposed 
he was dead years ago.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, he isn’t dead!’’ said Melly, as if 
he had wished to relieve any lingering doubt 
that she might entertain. ‘‘ He ain’t very 
well, though, and I’m going to build him up.’’ 

‘“How did you come to get him?’’ 

“Do you know, Aunt Kate, that I hadn’t 
done an act of kindness in most ten days?’’ 

Miss Derby. stared, wide-eyed. ‘‘What has 
that got to do with that old pink horse?’’ 

‘‘Why, don’t you know that a Boy Scout 
has to do a good turn every day?’’ 

‘*And you’re going to work out your arrears 
on that—that creature?’’ 

‘*Ves’m. ” 

‘‘How did Jeff Longstreet come to let you 
have him? I thought he was in the automobile 
business—had given up horse trading ?’’ 

At the name of Longstreet Melly started 
slightly. It was a name of ill omen for him, 
and one to be avoided if possible; he galloped 
lightly over the required explanation. 

‘‘Oh, he has, Aunt Kate! He runs an auto 
bus to Manchester now in place of the old 
stage. That was why he didn’t have any use 
for old Pete any more. Of course, he wouldn’t 
trade off a faithful animal like that, and —’’ 

‘““Humph! Couldn’t, you mean! How did 
you come to get him, then ?’’ 

‘‘Why, so that I could do deeds of kind- 
ness, didn’t I tell you!’’ exclaimed Melly. 


“I guess you’ve got the worst old rackabones 
there is in the county on your hands! Sell him! 
You couldn’t give him away, with a five-dollar 
bill thrown in to boot! What did you give that 
‘wretched Jeff Longstreet for that horse?’’ 

‘“‘Why, Aunt Kate, I didn’t give him any- 
thing! It’s like this: Mr. Longstreet thinks 
Pete will do better with his feet on the ground 
and a little gentle exercise every other day. 
That’li make three deeds of kindness one week 
and four the next; and I guess I can curry him 
and work in another every now and then.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t Jeff Longstreet got ground enough 
of his own to put Pete’s feet on?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘this pasture is kind of 
thin, and ours is good and all empty, now that 
Blossom’s gone. I’ve taken him on shares. ’’ 

‘*On shares!’’ 

‘*Yes; after I’ve exercised him and built him 
up, I’m to sell him and keep half. The boys 
are to help when I call on them, and the 
money’s going into the Scout fu 

‘*T guess you’ve made a great bargain! Exer- 
cise him! Do you mean to say that you’re 
willing to be seen out on the road with that 
miserable crow bait? You’ve protested against 
driving Jerry because he’s so old; and Jerry’s 
as fat as a seal.’’ 

‘* We-ell,’’ said Melly, ‘‘ this ain’t driving 
exactly—it’s exercising, and a deed of kindness 
besides. It’s the duty of Scouts not to be proud 
when they’re doing deeds of kindness. ’’ 

‘*T guess you won’t be proud—to any great 
extent. Now, come and eat your dinner. Under- 
stand—I don’t care anything about the pasture; 
but that horse isn’t to be brought into the 
barn and fed. Your deeds of kindness have got 
to be finished while the warm weather lasts!’’ 





“Oh, yes ’m? said Melly cor- 
er Wer seed to wash his 


"Saieet oa next week old Pete 
was curried until his ribs were sore and exer- 
cised to the limit of his endurance. In fact, 
there was a visible struggle among the Scouts 
to perform this honorable duty. Apparently 
he did not appreciate the kindnesses showered 
upon him, for he groaned audibly whenever one 
of the boys appeared with the harness and 
would have fled had he possessed the necessary 
agility. Nor did he seem to improve. Some 
equine disease akin to rheumatism had fastened 
upon his aged bones; and Miss Kate was not 

long in deciding that ‘‘building him up’’ 

was impossible. One day she met Jeff 

Longstreet, and demanded that he come 

and get the animal. 

‘‘Why, that ain’t my hoss, Miss Derby!’’ 
said the old sinner, with an air of surprise. 
‘Melly seemed to want him for some kind 
of Scout duty, and I give him to the boys.’’ 

‘* Do you regard that poor creature as 
worth anything, even as a gift?’’ Miss Kate 
inquired sternly. 

‘*Why, yes; his hide is real vallyble,’’ 
said Longstreet, glancing benignly at her. 

‘*I’d be ashamed of myself, if I were 
you!’’ said Miss Derby, marching off with 
her head in the air. 

By the middle of the second week the ‘‘ex- 
ercisings’’ grew less frequent. They were 
losing their novelty and were not at all 
amusing except to the bystanders. One by 
one Melly’s assistants, unable to endure the 
chaffing, fell away from him. Finally, he 
set out with old Pete one afternoon and 
returned a couple of hours later on foot. 

“Did old Pete die?’’ Miss Kate asked 
almost hopefully. 

‘*No; but he was awful tired, so I turned 
him into Mr. Mosher’s pasture. Tim’s just 
as much of a Scout as I am, and he ain’t 
done any kindness to Pete at all. He’ll have 
to do his share now.’’ 

But Tim was not to be coerced, even into 
the ways of mercy ; and within a day or two 
the pink horse reappeared in the Derby pas- 
ture. The transfer had been made at night. 

Fall was advancing rapidly; and Miss 
Kate could see a day in the not distant 
future when the dictates of humanity would 
compel her to take Pete to the shelter of the 

barn and supply him with ground feed and 
hay. Against this contingency she resolved to 
arm herself, and accordingly she held a tele- 
phonic conversation with one David Boyd, in 
the course of which she pledged herself to pay 
five dollars, lawful money, in return for cer- 
tain specified labor and services. 

Two days later Melly returned from a 
long-delayed ‘‘exercising,’’ wearing a peculiar 
expression. Up to a certain point he seemed 
relieved, but other signs appeared to indicate 
that he was vexed. The fact that he was again 
on foot might have led his aunt to question 
him, but she said nothing. 

After an hour or more, Melly could keep 
silent no longer. ‘‘They’ve got some funny 
laws in this country,’’ he remarked, scowling. 

‘*Funny laws?’’ Miss Kate observed, with 
uplifted eyebrows. 

“*Yes! Dave Boyd was going to arrest me 
for cruelty to animals this afternoon—after all 
I’ve done to build old Pete up! He said he 
could put me in jail at Manchester just as 
easily as not. He thinks he’s smart, just because 
he’s constable and agent for the S. P. C. A.’’ 

‘*He didn’t arrest you, did he?’’ 

‘*No; I—I climbed over the fence; and I 
don’t believe he could catch me, anyhow. But 
he’s going to chloroform old Pete!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Miss Derby philosophically, 
‘that’s the best thing that could be done; don’t 
you think so?’’ 

‘*Prob’ly,’’ Melly agreed, still glowering; 
‘“but he needn’t have been so brash about it!’’ 

Then, slowly his expression brightened. ‘‘I 
don’t care,’’ he said proudly, producing a little 
book from his waistcoat pocket; ‘‘ I’ve fat- 
tened up my Scout record something great.’’ 





Evidently he himself sometimes forgot that he 
could not even tell the time of day. 

She spoke quickly now, sure of her ground. 
‘*Mr. Exeter, won’t you let me take you wher- 
ever you want to go? I’d love to, and I’ve 
nothing at all to do.’’ 

His face brightened. ‘‘Why, yes, if you’re 
sure I shouldn’t be bothering you. I’m afraid 
I’m an impatient beggar. I hate waiting round. 
And Anne’s studio isn’t far away; it won’t 
take long to get there. I’d have called her, 
only I didn’t want to interrupt a lesson. ’’ 

‘*Here certainly is luck!’’ thought Lois. To 
get to Anne’s studio by such means was so 
much better than anything she could have 
hoped for. She bade Lynn wait a momen 
while she gave the salesman her address, then 
returned, to lay her hand lightly on his arm. 

‘Now we’re off,’’ she said to him gayly. 

When thev were out in the crowded street 





he proved rather an awkward charge—a fact 
he evidently recognized himself, for he soon 
mentioned it, lightly enough, as if he were to 
blame for it. 

‘*T feel like an Atlantic liner being shoved 
round a harbor when anyone takes me in tow,’’ 
he said as, with many directions from Lois, 
they crossed a street that was undergoing 
repair. ‘‘My brain doesn’t seem to connect up 
with my feet yet.’’ 

‘*T think you do beautifully,’’ she assured 
him. ‘‘That was a bad crossing, and I’m afraid 
I pulled you round so you couldn’t tell what I 
wanted you to do.’’ 

‘‘Stanley and I have a system of signals. 
They really work rather well. When he wants 
me to lift my feet higher than usual he gives 
my arm a pinch. Two pinches mean step 
down. When we meeta friend he digs his elbow 
into my side. I get mixed, though, sometimes. 





I took off my hat to a post box the other day 
in a particularly cordial salutation. It proved 
to be Stan’s umbrella that gave me the tip, 
while he was watching a band go by.’’ 

Lois laughed with him, although her heart 
ached. He was so gay about his trouble that 
she could only feel the sorrier for him. Suppose 
it were Hugh, now, or Herrick,—full of the 
zest of life as both were, —who had to face such 
a handicap! She shivered at the thought, and 
her hand unconsciously took a little firmer hold 
upon his arm. 

‘*T had no idea your sister had a real studio, ’’ 
she said as, following Lynn’s instructions, she 
took him into a big office building and stood 
with him waiting for an elevator. 

‘*She did give lessons at home, at first, but a 
friend of Miss Oldham’s who was going abroad 
for a year offered Anne the use of his studio 
—Soramel Zabriskie, you know him. He ranks 





Miss Oldham as a teacher, I believe. Anne has 
really quite a class. I hope we’ll catch her 
giving a lesson, although she may not let us 
listen—depends on the pupil.’’ 

‘‘Of course. And I’m so glad to see her at 
work. You don’t know how much I like your 
sister. ’’ 

‘*Tf it’s half as much as Anne likes you, 
you two are going to be friends, ’’ Lynn assured 
her in his own very friendly way. 

Then they were at the door of the Zabriskie 
studio, and Lynn was saying softly, ‘‘There’s 
a bit of an anteroom, and if the catch isn’t on 
we can slip in there and wait and not inter- 
rupt. By good luck we may hear something.’’ 

By great good fortune thé catch was not on, 
and the two slipped into the small, rather 
luxuriously furnished room. Lois helped Lynn 
noiselessly to a seat, and the two settled into 
place, both smiling at the success of their 
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enterprise, for beyond the heavy curtains the 
lesson was proceeding vigorously. 

‘The basis of beauty of voice, and the basis 
of range, is that middle octave,’’ Anhe was 
saying. Hew often Lois had heard Miss Oldham 
elucidate that point! ‘‘ You can’t afford to work 
just on your high notes, as if they were all. 
You don’t want people to think as they listen, 
‘Oh, yes, her high notes are lovely ; it’s a pity 
she ever has to come down from them!’ ’’ 

A hysterical little laugh followed, and a 
shaky voice said, ‘‘I wish I never needed to. I 
hate trying to better those middle tones. ’’ 

‘*T know you do, my dear; but you’re going 
to try just the same, because I shall never let 
up on you till youdo. Come, now, let’s go back 
to the scales. Don’t let me know where the old 
break was.’’ 

The piano rolled out a rich and resonant 
chord; the voice began the old syllables with 
which Lois was so familiar. It was really a 
good voice, fresh and sweet, but as it ascended 
the scale Lois heard plainly the fatal ‘‘break.’’ 
So the lesson proceeded for a few minutes and 
then abruptly closed, just when the listeners 
least expected it, with Anne’s decided: 

‘“That’s enough — that’s quite enough for 





VERY day while the war lasted the 
newspapers published Jists of ‘‘missing’’ 
—officers and men who did not answer 

to the roll after an engagement, who had not 
been sent back wounded to the field hospital, 
whose bodies had not been found and buried. 
Where were they? What had happened to 
them? To answer those questions, or rather to 
try to find answers to them, was one of the 
tasks of the American Red Cross. 

In the case of every missing man two answers 
were probable: the man had been killed in 
that mysterious region known as No Man’s 
Land, or he had been taken prisoner by the 
enemy. One answer was possible: that he had 
been wounded and had somehow got sent back 
to a hospital without being checked. That 
possible answer to the question where a man 
was could, of course, be found very quickly, 
and men got temporarily lost in that way only 
in big engagements. During August, after the 
battle of Chiteau-Thierry and the second battle 
of the Marne, the Red Cross found a hundred 
or more scattered through various French hos- 
pitals. How they got there no one quite knew, 
but there they were and thankful enough to 
be found. When you are wounded and are not 
feeling in the most lively spirits it is not good 
fun to have to make your wants known in a 
strange tongue. 

Leaving out of account, therefore, that pos- 
sibility, what everyone hoped was that a miss- 
ing man would eventually appear on a German 
list of prisoners. To get those lists as quickly 
as possible the American Red Cross sent the 
names of the missing into Germany, either 
through the neutral International Red Cross 
in Geneva, or direct to one of the many 
branches of the German Red Cross. Of course 
the German Red Cross was just as anxious to 
have Germany win the war as the American 
Red Cross was to have the Allies win, but it 
knew that by getting the names of prisoners 
through as promptly as possible no military 
secrets would be given away and that needless 
suffering would be saved to many a family. It 
knew also that the prompt sending of lists of 
American prisoners would make the Americans 
more zealous in sending in lists of German 
prisoners promptly—and, fortunately for us, 
there were a great many more German than 
American prisoners. Sometimes we had to 
wait weeks, occasionally only a few days, but 
after the first month every week that passed 
made the appearance of a particular name on 
a list coming out from Germany less likely. 


THE TRICK AT LIMBURG 


VERY now and then something went 
E wrong in the regular system of com- 

munication, and the first word that came 
across the line was from the prisoner himself. 
That was particularly true when a man was 
wounded and was held temporarily in a hos- 
pital in the Zone of the Armies. It is also true 
that an astonishing number of men reported 
themselves from the camp at Limburg. It is 
impossible to assign a definite reason for that, 
but no one can help wondering whether the 
generosity of the guards at Limburg was not 
owing to the fact that it was merely a distri- 
bution centre. Many families, hearing from 
their boys, hastened to send them parcels at 
Limburg. By the time that the parcels arrived 
the boys had long since gone to permanent 
camps, and it is too much to expect of the Ger- 
mans that the boys’ parcels should have been 
sent after them. Certain it is that the machinery 
for getting out names worked smoothly only 








to-day, Miss Elaine. You’re getting tired, and 
just a bit afraid; but you’re doing lots better 
than you think, and the result will begin to 
show some day soon, I know. I wish you could 
hear a voice I heard the other day, which illus- 
trates just what I mean.’’ 

Lois looked at Lynn as the two inside came 
toward the anteroom, talking as they came. 
Lynn’s face was turned toward hers; he was 
smiliag a little, as if to say, ‘‘It worked pretty 
well, didn’t it?’’ 

Anne pushed aside the curtains, caught sight 
of her brother first and came eagerly forward. 
‘‘Why, Lynn, dear!’’ she began. Lynn stood 
up; Lois stood up; there were greetings and 
introductions. Five minutes later Lois stood by 
the piano, singing with all her heart the song 
she had sung a few days before for Anne, with 
Anne herself playing her accompaniment. This 
time Lois sang it as she had never sung it 
before, even for Anne. 

The result was that Anne’s young pupil 
stood with clasped hands, watching Lois with 
absorbed attention. And over by the window, 
to which Lynn had groped his way, stood a 
tall figure with its back to the room, and the 
hot tears were gathering under the lids through 
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after the prisoner reached a permanent camp. 
Then the German Red Cross succeeded in get- 
ting off the lists about two weeks in advance 
of identical government lists. 

The missing aviator presented a very differ- 
ent problem because for some reason or other 
the German government often withheld for a 
long time the names of captured aviators. Yet 
sometimes word came through very quickly 
because there was a certain chivalry in the air 
service that sometimes seemed to affect even 
the hospital-bombing German airmen. Let us 
take a true case, although the name is changed, 
as all names are in this article. 

Lieut. Sherwood flew over the enemy lines 
with a British squadron on June 5. The 
squadron was attacked by a greatly superior 
foree of German aéroplanes. It made a gallant 
fight and sent two or three Germans crashing 
to earth, but finally had to retire with the loss 
of one aéroplane, that piloted by Lieut. Sher- 
wood. Until it was lost in the mist the Amer- 
ican’s machine was seen to shoot down in 
flames, but was apparently under control. 
There was a chance that the pilot might have 
landed alive because, when a burning machine 
is falling, the rush of air carries the flames 
away from the aviator. In succeeding flights 
the British dropped papers asking for news of 
the missing American, and a few days later the 
Germans threw out papers saying that he was 
wounded, but alive. These courtesies of the 
air happened all too seldom, but they did 
happen ; the wonder is that the men who could 
disobey orders to do a kindly act like that 
could fly on to drop bombs on a hospital far 
behind the lines. : 

On the whole the lists of prisoners came 
through fairly well from Germany, and so did 
the reports of the deaths of prisoners and 
accurate descriptions of the situation of their 
graves. One bit of news almost impossible to 
get, because it revealed a flaw in the German 
system, was that a prisoner had escaped; but 
once out of his camp the escaped prisoner 
generally managed to reach a neutral country 
and brought the good news himself. 

But there were many missing men who never 
turned up as prisoners; many, of course, abouts 
whom nothing was ever heard. ‘The Red Cross, 
therefore, tried to get evidence of what had 
happened from the comrades of the missing 
men, and in the majority of cases succeeded in 
building up a story—one incident here, another 
there—that at least gave the picture of the 
engagement clearly enough to show the wait- 
ing families what probably happened. Those 
records were collected by Red Cross searchers, 
as they are called, stationed with every divi- 
sion of the American army and in every 
hospital. The searchers received lists of the 
missing, and they questioned other men of 
the same company as those who were missing 
for details of what happened. 

Sometimes the best searchers failed to get 
anything that was real evidence, because a 
whole group was wiped out and there was 
only the vaguest hearsay evidence to report. 
One little group of five or six, for example, 








which came only a perception of the difference 
between daylight and dark. Yet the song Lois 
sang was not a sorrowful one; rather was it 
what Miss Oldham had called it at that last 
lesson—a song of victory. It was ¢ertainly that 
to-day. For as she sang it Lois was very con- 
scious of her new blind acquaintance, and of 
the intense wish to tell him that she admired 
his unconquered spirit, and that she believed 
he was better worth knowing than any youth 
with keen eyesight she had ever met. 

When the song was over and the pupil had 
departed, Lynn Exeter turned from the win- 
dow with a face in order. He had dried the 
quick, bitter tears, had recovered his grip on 
his emotions, for the moment lost; to alLap- 
pearance he was now just a strong young man 
with a fine, bright face. 

‘*That was bully, Miss Huntington, ’’ he said. 
‘*T’m mighty glad now I got stranded. I think 
I’ll present my brother Stan with a box of 
chocolates instead of a scolding. Speaking of 
chocolates, what do you say, Anne, to asking 
Miss Huntington to have lunch with us at 
the Everingham? Shayne Mitchell’s going to 
meet me there; and I told him I might bring 
you. If Miss Huntington will go along —’’ 
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volunteered to go out at night on a very dan- 
gerous expedition to build a bridge across“a 
canal. A shell fell on the first pontoon launched, 
and only one man came back, and he was so 
badly wounded that he could tell almost noth- 
ing and died a few days later. Were the others 
all killed? We believe so only because they 
have never been reported as prisoners. 


TRACING HENRY SIMPSON 


FAIRLY large group started out to 
swim the Marne. They were to cross 
in parties of ten. As-the second group 

was about to enter the water the Germans 
opened up with machine-gun fire from the 
opposite bank of the river. One or two of the 
first party were seen to scramble up the bank 
and hurl hand grenades. What actually hap- 
pened to the ten will never be known, except 
that the body of one was later found far down 
the river. The Red Cross searchers could get 
only the vivid picture of the struggle in the 
night—the glimpses of men in the water and 
on the bank as they were revealed by the 
flashes of the guns, then darkness and silence 
once more; but, however the men died, the 
picture shows that they died splendidly. 

Perhaps the best way to show the result of 
this questioning is to give a few typical exam- 
ples from the Red Cross records. 

Private Henry Simpson was officially re- 
ported missing on June 10. Here are some of 
the accounts that came from his companions: 

1. Private John Western’s report: ‘‘I knew 
Simpson well—a tall fellow, maybe six foot 
two, dark complected; didn’t talk much, but 
could be depended on to do his job. He went 
over the top alongside of me on the morning 
of June 10. We was running through low woods 
and underbrush, and I lost sight of him; it 
wasn’t hardly daylight, anyhow. The Huns 
began shelling the woods pretty heavy and then 
we ran into a nest of machine guns hidden 
under tree branches. The bullets was thick as 
bees when you kick over the hive. I got mine 
in the shoulder and dropped. The Red Cross 
men found me when it got dark and carried 
me in. I never seen Simpson again, and there 
aren’t any other men from the squad in this 
hospital. ’’ 

2. Sergt. Joe MeMichael’s report: ‘‘I didn’t 


‘know Simpson well, but I knew him when I 


saw him. He went over that morning with the 
first wave, and I remember seeing him when it 
got light, because he was so tall he showed up 
over the underbrush. He was a good way ahead 
of me then and going fast. The Germans rushed 
us later, and I guess they got Simpson all 
right, he was so far along. He was a good 
fighter, but I guess they might have got him 
prisoner. I heard he was killed, but I don’t 
know myself. ’’ 

3. Corp. A. M. Stebbin’s report: ‘‘Simpson 
and I was pals, so far as you could be pals 
with such a long, silent chap. I stuck close to 
him in the scrap on June 10 and was with him 
when he got his good-night bullet. When the 
machine guns started crackling he just got mad 
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Anne turued to Lois. ‘‘Oh, please!’’ she 
urged. ‘‘Do you know Shayne Mitchell? But 
of course you do—everyone does. No? Then 
you must go! We shan’t have a chance at him 
much longer. He will be off by spring for the 
front again. And he’s Lynn’s best friend.’’ 

Lois, consenting happily, found herself think- 
ing again how much she would have missed 
if she had left Miss Oldham’s studio last week 
before Anne Exeter came in. But that had not 
happened—and this had! What an interesting 
tale she would have to tell her family at dinner 
to-night! And how envious Dorothy would be! 
The next time, probably, Dorothy would ask 
to come along. Should she let her? Dorothy 
seldom let Lois into her good times if she 
could help it. Would the Exeters like Dorothy 
as well as they did Lois? Better, perhaps? 

Anne slipped her arm within Lois’s as they 
started from the room. Anne’s other arm was 
caught fast in her brother’s. 

‘**T’m so glad you sang that song for Lynn,”’ 
she whispered ; ‘‘more glad than you can real- 
ize. You know—he sings it himself! But he 
never has sung it since he came back. Now I 
think he will. Thank you, oh, thank you!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





and let out a yell like a red Indian. He never 
stopped to see whether anyone was near him 
or not, but charged the nearest gun—or the 
place where he thought it was. I thought he’d 
capture the darned thing all by himself, but 
suddenly he threw up his arms and dropped 
dead. Of course he might have been only 
wounded, but I think he was killed—he looked 
so. I crawled back on my stomach as-fast as I 
could, because it was lonesome up there all 
alone with the Huns.’’ 

The reports differ in detail, but when they 
are considered in connection with the fact that 
Simpson was neyer reported in a German prison 
camp they make it virtually certain that he 
was killed in action, fighting bravely for a 
great cause. That is something for the family 
to remember always. 

Another case: A medical lieutenant, Peter 
Howard, was with a party of stretcher bearers 
going through the front-line trenches. That 
night the trench was taken by the enemy, and 
the next day Howard was reported as missing. 
The reports about him agreed in the facts 
they recorded; it is necessary to repeat only 
one. Lieut. Story says: 


PLUCK OF A MEDICAL OFFICER 


had a bad time early that morn- 
ing. The Boches had been shelling 
the trenches pretty heavily, but about 
nine o’clock they gave us a breathing spell. 
Lieut. Howard came through to give first aid - 
and to gather up the wounded. Just as they 
were turning into a communication trench a 
shell landed fairly on the stretcher, killing 
both bearers and the wounded man instantly. 
Lieut. Howard was thrown back into the front- 
line trench, and we thought he was killed, too. 
He had been struck in the abdomen. He came 
to after a while and managed to stop the blood. 
The Boches were shelling pretty heavily again, 
and I offered to send him back. Just then a 
feliow near by had his arm shattered, and that 
settled Howard. He just wouldn’t go. He 
made us give him his kit—he couldn’t move 
himself—and put a tourniquet on the fellow’s 
arm and punctured him with antitetanus serum. 
‘*Howard must have been in agony, but all. 
the morning he dressed the wounded that we 
brought to him. I tried to make him go back, 
but he said that he was done for anyhow, and 
that he had much better give some other fel- 
lows a chance there in the trenches than go out 
and loaf for his few remaining hours. I never 
saw anything finer; I think the man forgot his 
own pain and everything else exeept his job. 
He became unconscious in the early afternoon, 
and when I got my little souvenir of Boche 
affection, about five o’clock, I think he was 
dead. Anyhow, I didn’t know anything more, 
and that night the Germans took the trench. ’’ 
From the sorrow and bewilderment of think- 
ing their boy missing the parents that received 
that word escaped into a sorrow made splendid 
by the knowledge of a simple heroism on the 
part of their son that cannot be surpassed. 
Another case is characteristic. The first two 
or three reports that came in seemed to indi- 
eate that Sergt. Foster had been severely 
wounded and taken by mistake to some French 
hospital, but a careful search of the French 
hospitals in the vicinity failed to reveal him. 
Then came this last, more circumstantial, re- 
port, which indeed corroborated the details of 
the engagement that the first reports described, 
but which made it almost certain that Foster 
had been killed. Private Elmer Brown says: 
‘*Foster had blue eyes, was about five feet 
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six inches tall. He was killed June 6. He was 
in the fourth wave, third platoon, and had 
charge of about twenty men. An order came to 
go over the top about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. We were within two hundred yards of 
the enemy, and they were holding a wood 
which we were to take from them. We lined 
up in combat formation and started over after 
the Germans. A German aéroplane was flying 
very low, just above us, giving signals to their 
army as to our movements. We had advanced 
about a hundred and fifty yards without a 
shot’s being fired and had crossed a road toward 
the woods, which was our object. When we 
came to the second road the Germans were there 
to meet us with a rain of machine-gun fire. 
Sergt. Foster gave his men orders to fix bayo- 
nets. I am unable to state just how long he 
lived, but he died directing his wave and was 
on his feet when the end 
came. He was hit across 
the body several times. 
Was highly respected by 
his comrades and was al- 
ways good to them and 
looked after their inter- 
ests. Was unconcerned un- 
der fire. The grounds were 
lost at that time, but later 
we captured them and 
buried the marines. ’’ 

A.s was inevitable, occa- 
sionally, the reports re- 
ceived by the Red Cross 
and the letters sent by 
officers to the families of 
missing men were all 
wrong. A woman in deep 
mourning went to the Red 
Cross in Washington a few 
months ago to ask whether 
any more details of her 
husband’s death had been 
received. She showed some 
fine letters from his supe- 
rior officers, all saying that 
they had seen him fall, 
splendidly leading his men 
in a charge. The evidence 
gathered by the Red Cross 
was all to the same effect, 
and the man had been 
officially reported missing 
early in June. Yet while 
the woman was sitting in 
the office a cabled list of 
prisoners came in from 
Germany, and her hus- 
band’s name was one of 
the first on the list. The 
circle of evidence, negative 
and positive, had seemed 
complete. 

Once in a long time evi- 
dence that seemed impreg- 
nable was proved to be 
false. Here is an instance 
that occurred last year in the work of the 
French society called La Nouvelle du Soldat. 
A family wrote that Jean Marais was missing. 
News of his death was quickly obtained. His 
company had made an attack at dawn, going 
‘‘over the top’’ in close formation. Marais was 
running in the first wave between the sergeant 
and a private, both of whom he knew well. 
Their elbows were touching. Both these men 
remembered the attack vividly, and both said 
that, as they were crossing No Man’s Land, 
Marais dropped; his head had been taken off 
by a shell. It was evidence given by two eye- 
witnesses, both of whom knew their man, and 
it was corroborated by others in the company. 
The family were informed of the tragic fact. 
Six months later they wrote the society that 
Jean had come home, exchanged from Ger- 
many because he had lost a leg. 

As the director of the French society put it, 
‘*That was better for the family than for our 
reputation. ’’ 

He accused the sergeant and the private of 
lying. They obstinately stood to their story and 
insisted that the family had made up a fairy 
tale. The director thereupon journeyed down to 
the provinces to interview Jean Marais himself. 

‘*No,’’ said Jean, ‘‘they are not lying, these 
two good friends of mine; but they did not 
know the whole story. I will tell it to you. We 
were running with elbows touching, with the 
next line close behind us. -Soon after we left 
the trench I was struck in the leg. I knew that 
the front line must not be broken. As I was 
falling I reached back and pulled the man 
behind me into my place. It was so quick that 
the sergeant could not have known the change 
—and I see now that I did no kindness to the 
poor fellow behind me, since he lost his head 
in consequence. His time had come and mine 
had not, monsieur; that was all. My friends 
told you the truth as they saw it.’’ 

So the work went on and so it continued until 
the war was over, because if only one investiga- 
tion in ten were successful that one would make 
it worth while, so great would be the comfort 
accurate knowledge would bring to the family. 
Fortunately, the success was great. It was nine 
families rather than one to which the informa- 
tion went. It will be well if all the country 
can get the picture of the splendid fighting 
qualities of the American soldier that the Red 
Cross got from the reports of the searchers. 








Tre first year that we 
were all at home at the 
old squire’s, word went 
round the day after Christmas 
that old Bear - Tone was to keep a singing 
school at the schoolhouse in Bagdad—not the 
once splendid city of the caliphs on the Tigris, 
but a school district two miles east of us. 
Young people in other districts outside Bagdad 
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HE HEARD HER MAGIC NOTES ...FROM THE SHELTER OF A PILLAR 
IN THE REAR OF THE GREAT OPERA HOUSE 


were invited to attend the school, which was 
to be on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
The charges were forty cents a week for each 
pupil. 

As opportunities for musical instruction 
thereabouts were limited, the old squire, who 
loved music and who was himself a fair singer, 
advised us to go. The following Wednesday 
evening, therefore, six of us, together with 
our two young neighbors, Kate and Thomas 
Edwards, drove over to Bagdad in a three- 
seated pung sleigh. 

The old schoolhouse was crowded with young 
people when we arrived, and a babel of voices 
burst on us as we drew rein at the door. After 
helping the girls from the pung, Addison and 
I put up the horses at a farmer’s barn near 
by. When we again reached the schoolhouse, 
a gigantic man in an immense, shaggy buffalo 
coat was just coming up. He entered the 
building a step behind us. 

It was Bear-Tone; and a great hush fell on 
the young people as he appeared in the door- 
way. Squeezing hurriedly into seats with the 
others, Addison and I faced round. Bear-Tone 
stood in front of the teacher’s desk, near the 
stovepipe, rubbing his huge hands together, 
for the night was cold. He was smiling, too— 
a friendly, genial smile that seemed actually 
to brighten the room. 

If he had looked gigantic to us in the dim 
doorway, he now looked colossal. In fact, he 
was six feet five inches tall and three feet 
across the shoulders. He had legs like mill- 
posts and arms to match; he wore big mittens, 
because he could not buy gloves large enough 
for his hands. He was lean and bony rather 
than fat, and weighed three hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

His face was big and broad, simple and yet 
strong; it was ringed round from ear to ear 
with a short but very thick sandy beard. His 
eyes were blue, his hair, like his beard, was 
sandy. He was almost forty years old and 
was still a bachelor. 

‘‘Wal, young ones,’’ he said at last, ‘‘reck- 
onin’ trundle-bed: trash, there’s a lot of ye, 
ain’t there?’’ 

His voice surprised me. From such a massive 
man I had expected to hear a profound bass, 
or at least a deep baritone. Yet his voice was 
not distinctly bass; it was clear and flexible. 
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He could sing bass, it is true, but he loved best 
. , 


to sing tenor, and in that 
part his voice was wonder- 
fully sweet. 

As his speech at once 
indicated, he was an ignorant man. He had 
never had musical instruction; he spoke of 
soprano as ‘‘tribble,’’ of alto as ‘‘counter,’’ 
and of baritone as ‘‘bear-tone’’—a mispronun- 
ciation that had given him his nickname. 

But he could sing! Mel- 
ody was born in him, so to 
speak, full-fledged, ready 
to sing. Musical training 
would. have done him no 
good, and it might have 
done him harm. He could 
-not have sung a false note 
if he had tried; discord 
really pained him. 

‘* Wal, we may’s well 
begin,’’ he said when he 
had thoroughly warmed 
his hands. ‘‘What ye got 
for singin’ books here? 
Dulcimers, or Harps of 
Judah? All with Harps 
raise yer right hands. So. 
Now all with Dulcimers, 
left hands. So. Harps have 
it. Them with Dulcimers 
better get Harps, if ye can, 
’cause we want to sing to- 
gether. But to-night we’ll 
try voices. I wouldn’t won- 
der if there might be some 
of ye who might just as 
well go home and shell 
eorn as to try to sing.’’ 
And he laughed. ‘‘So in 
the first place we’ll see if 
you can sing, and then 
what part you can sing, 
whether it’s tribble, or 
counter, or bass, or tenor. 
The best. way for us to 
find out is to have you sing 
the scale—the notes of 
music. Now these are the 
notes of music.’’ And 
without recourse to tuning 
fork he sang: 

‘*Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
si, do.’’ 

The old schoolhouse 
seemed to swell to the 
mellow harmony from his 
big throat. To me those 
eight notes, as Bear-Tone sang them, were 
a sudden revelation of what music may be. 

‘““T’ll try you first, my boy,’’ he then said, 
pointing to Newman Darnley, a young fellow 
about twenty years old who sat at the end of 
the front row of seats. ‘‘Step right out here. ’’ 

Greatly embarrassed, Newman shambled 
forth and, turning, faced us. 

‘*Now, sir,’’ said the master, ‘‘catch the key- 
note from me. Do! Now re—mi,’’ and so forth. 

Bear-Tone had great difficulty in getting 
Newman through the scale. ‘‘’Fraid you 
never’ll make a great singer, my boy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but you may be able to grumble bass a 
little, if you prove to have an ear that can 
follow. Next on that seat. ’’ 

The pupil so designated was a Bagdad boy 
named Freeman Knights. He hoarsely rattled 
off, ‘‘Do, re, mi, fa, sol,’’ all on the same tone. 
When Bear-Tone had spent some moments in 
trying to make him rise and fall on the notes, 
he exclaimed: 

‘“My dear boy, you may be able to drive 
oxen, but you’ll never sing. It wouldn’t do 
you any good to stay here, and as the room is 
crowded the best thing you can do is to run 
home. ’’ 

Opening the door, he gave Freeman a friendly 
pat on the shoulder and a push into better air 
outside. 

Afterwards came Freeman’s sister, Nellie 
Knights; she could discern no difference be- 
tween do and la—at which Bear-Tone heaved 
a sigh. 

‘*Wal, sis, you’ll be able to call chickens, I 
guess, because that’s all on one note, but 
*twouldn’t be worth while for you to try to 
sing, or torment a pianner. There are plenty of 
girls tormentin’ pianners now. I guess you’d 
better go home, too; it may come on to snow.’’ 

Nellie departed angrily and slammed the 
door. Bear-Tone looked after her. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ ’tis kind of hard to say that toa girl. 
Don’t wonder she’s a little mad. And yet, 
that’s the kindest thing I can do. Even in 
Scripter there was the sheep and the goats; 
the goats couldn’t sing, and the sheep could; 
they had to be separated. ’’ 

He went on testing voices and sending the 
‘*goats’’ home. Some of the ‘‘goats,’’ however, 
lingered round outside, made remarks and 
peeped in at the windows. In an hour their 
number had grown to eighteen or twenty. 





Dreading the ordeal, I slunk into a back seat. 
I saw my cousin, Addison, who had a fairly 
good voice, join the ‘‘sheep,’’ and then Theo- 
dora, Ellen, Kate and Thomas; but I could 
not escape the ordeal forever, and at last my 
turn came. When Bear-Tone bade me sing the 
scale, fear so constricted my vocal cords that I 
squealed rather than sang. 

‘*Sonny, there’s lots of things a boy can do 
besides sing, ’’ Bear-'Tone said as he laughingly 
consigned me to the outer darkness. ‘‘It’s no 
great blessing, after all.’’ He patted my shoul- 
der. ‘‘I can sing a little, but I’ve never been 
good for much else. So don’t you feel bad 
about it.’’ 

But I did feel bad, and, joining the ‘‘goats’’ 
outside, I helped to organize a hostile demon- 
stration. We began to march round the school- 
house, howling Yankee Doodle. Our discordant 
noise drew a prompt response. The door opened 
and Bear-Tone’s huge form appeared. 

‘In about one harf of one minute more I’ll 
be out there and give ye a lesson in Yankee 
Doodle!’’ he cried, laughing. His tone sounded 
good-natured; yet for some reason none of us 
thought it best to renew the disturbance. 

Most of the ‘‘goats’’ dispersed, but, not wish- 
ing to walk home alone, I hung round waiting 
for the others. One window of the schoolroom 
had been raised, and through that I watched 
proceedings. Bear-Tone had now tested all the 
voices except one, and his face showed that 
he had not been having a very pleasant time. 
Up in the back seat there still remained one 
girl, Helen Thomas, who had, according to 
common report, a rather good voice; yet she 
was so modest that few had ever heard her 
either sing or recite. 

I saw her come forward, when the master 
beckoned, and sing her do, re, mi. Bear-Tone, 
who had stood waiting somewhat apatheti- 
cally, came suddenly to attention. ‘‘Sing that 
again, little girl,’’ he said. 

Encouraged by his kind glance, Helen again 
sang the scale in her clear voice. A radiant 
look overspread Bear-Tone’s big face. 

‘*Wal, wal!l’’ he cried. ‘‘But you’ve a voice, 
little one! Sing that with me.’’ 

Big voice and girl’s voice blended and 
chorded. 

‘*Ah, but you will make a singer, little one!’’ 
Bear-Tone exclaimed. ‘‘ Now sing Woodland 
with me. Never mind notes, sing by ear.’’ 

A really beautiful volume of sound came 
through the window at which I listened. Bear- 
Tone and his new-found treasure sang The 
Star-Spangled Banner and several of the songs 
of the Civil War, then just ended—ballads still 
popular with us and fraught with touching 
memories: Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 
Ground, Dearest Love, Do You Remember? 
and Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching. Bear-Tone’s rich voice chorded 
beautifully with Helen’s sweet, high notes. 

As we were getting into the pung to go home 
after the meeting, and Helen and her older 
sister, Elizabeth, were setting off, Bear-Tone 
dashed out, bareheaded, with his big face 
beaming. 

‘*Be sure you come again,’’ he said to her, 
in a tone that was almost imploring. ‘‘ You can 
sing! Oh, you can sing! I’ll teach you! I’ll 
teach you!’’ 

The old squire heard of my discomfiture and 
tried to console me, much as Bear-Tone had 
done; but I was beyond consolation ; I wanted 
very much to go with the others to that singing 
school. So the old gentleman spoke a word in 
my behalf to the big singing master. The next 
Saturday evening Bear- Tone called at the 
farmhouse on his way to Bagdad. 

‘‘Sonny, come over to-night and take your 
place with the sheep,’’ he said to me. ‘‘Maybe 
you could learn to sing a little, yet.’’ 

The singing school that winter served chiefly 
asa pretty background for Bear-Tone’s delight 
in Helen Thomas’s voice, the interest he took 
in it, and the untiring efforts he made to teach 
her. 

‘One of the rarest of voices!’’ he said to the 
old squire one night when he had come to the 
farmhouse on one of his frequent visits. ‘‘ Not 
once will you find one in fifty years. It’s a deep 
tribble. Why, squire, that girl’s voice is a dis- 
covery! And it will grow in her, squire! It is 
just starting now, but by the time she’s twenty- 
five it will come out wonderful. ’’ 

The soprano of the particular quality that 
Bear-Tone called ‘‘deep tribble’’ is that some- 
times called a ‘‘faleon’’ soprano, or dramatic 
soprano, in distinction from light soprano. It 
is better known and more enthusiastically ap- 
preciated by those proficient in music than by 
the general public. Bear-Tone, however, rec- 
ognized it in his new pupil, as if from instinct. 

The other pupils were somewhat neglected 
that winter; but no one complained, for it was 
such a pleasure to hear Bear-Tone and Helen 
sing. Many visitors came; and once the old 
squire attended a meeting, in order to hear 
Bear-Tone’s remarkable pupil. In Days of Old 
when Knights were Bold, dear old Juanita, 
and Roll on, Silver Moon, were some of their 
favorite songs. Still a ‘‘goat,’’ and always a 
‘‘goat,’? I am not capable of describing music ; 
but school and visitors sat enchanted when 
Helen and Bear-Tone sang. 

Helen’s parents were opposed to having their 
daughter become a professional singer. They 
were willing that she should sing in church 
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and at funerals, but not in opera. For a long 
time Bear-Tone labored to convince them that 
a voice like Helen’s has a divine mission in 
the world, to please, to touch and to ennoble 
the hearts of the people. 

At last he induced them to let him take 
Helen to Portland, in order that a well-known 
teacher there might hear her sing and give an 
opinion. Bear-Tone was to pay the expenses 
of the trip himself. 

The city teacher was enthusiastic over the 

-girl and urged that she be given opportunity 
for further study; but in view of the opposi- 
tion at home that was not easily managed. 
But Bear- Tone would not be denied. He 
sacrificed the scanty earnings of a whole 
winter’s round of singing schools in country- 
school districts to send her to the city for a 
course of lessons. 

The next year the question of her studying 
abroad came up. If Helen were to make the 
most of her voice, she must have it trained by 
masters in Italy and Paris. Her parents were 
unwilling to assist her to cross the ocean. 

Bear-Tone was a poor man; his singing 
schools never brought him more than a few 
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4. = T was the third day out 
; I for the five tourists who 
were making a trip by 
coach through Yellowstone 
Park, but as yet old Partch, 
the grizzled driver, who was 
said to be a college graduate, 
had scarcely spoken except as 
duty forced him to explain the scenic wonders 
through which they passed. However, he did 
his explaining in a manner that interested the 
dark-haired young man who shared the front 
seat with him ; anyone, the young man thought, 
who could speak so enthusiastically in the 
ordinary course of duty must have interesting 
things to tell. He resolved to make a bold 
assault on the silence of the veteran driver. 

‘*Well, Partch,’’ he said just after they had 
passed the Kepler Cascades, ‘‘what is the 
most interesting experience you ever had in 
the park ?’’ 

The grizzled driver shot a quick glance of 
his keen gray eyes at the face of the young 
man and, seeing there nothing except friendly 
interest, pulled the horses down to a walk and 
answered : 

‘*T should say that it happened back in ’87, 
when I was camping in a little valley on the 
east side of the Firehole River just where 
you cross it to enter the Upper Basin. That 
was. just after I first came West. My camp mate 
was a fellow from Indiana named Richard 
Lawry. 

‘*We had entered the park from Gardiner at 
the north side because at that time there was 
no Oregon Short Line to the western entrance. 
After having come round by the Mammoth 
Springs and the smaller Norris Geyser Basin 
at the north without seeing any wild game 
except a few deer, Lawry said he believed the 
sulphur smells of the place didn’t agree with 
the animals, and, as for bears, he didn’t believe 
there were any. 

‘*One night I suggested that we go out into 
some secluded place, find a little hot spring 
with a good supply of steam and take a natural 
Turkish bath; it would make a good yarn to 
tell the folks at home. Now, as you know, 
the Upper Basin that we have just left is the 
common camping site, and the few people who 
were then in the park were right there. Back 
north along the road about a mile is a little 
geyser basin called Biscuit Basin, or the Middle 
Basin, which you passed day before yesterday 
in the afternoon. It is called Biscuit Basin 
because of the biscuit-shaped formations about 
the edges of many of the pools and hot springs. 

‘*The place was seldom visited, and so we 
decided that Biscuit Basin would be the best 
place for our bath. One night, when the moon 
was just old enough to enable us to make our 
way among the numerous pits and springs, 
we set out from our camp. 

‘* Passing by the Morning-Glory Spring, 
which lay like an amethyst in the moonlight, we 
went up over the little knoll to the north, past 
the Artemisia Geyser, and in a few minutes 
more were at the edge of the basin. Clouds 
scurrying across the moon made the light rather 
uncertain as we picked our way round the 
yawning holes and pits, deep down in which 
a low chug! chug! or a guttural rumble of 
the water warned us to beware of missing a 
step. . 

‘“*To be sure, we had been over the region 
before, but never in the night, and the endless 
clouds of vapor, the ever-present sulphur 
fumes, the trickle, trickle of the hot water, 
and the tall trees on the horizon hills above 
cast a sort of spell over us—a spell that made 
us half afraid to trust ourselves. 

‘* At last we reached the Firehole and 
crossed it on the footbridge that had recently 
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hundred dollars a year. He owned a little house 
in a neighboring village, where he kept ‘‘bach- 
elor’s hall’’; he had a piano, a cabinet organ, 
a bugle, a guitar and several other musical 
instruments, including one fairly valuable old 
violin from which he was wont of an evening 
to produce wonderfully sweet, sad strains. 

No one excépt the officials of the local savings 
bank knew how Bear-Tone raised the money 
for Helen Thomas’s first trip abroad, but he 
did it. Long afterwards people learned that 
he had mortgaged everything he possessed, 
even the old violin, in order to provide the 
necessary money. 

Helen went to Europe and studied for two 
years. She made her début at Milan, sang in 
several of the great cities on the Continent, 
and at last, with a reputation as a great singer 
fully established, returned home three years 
later to sing in New York. 

Bear- Tone meanwhile was teaching his 
singing schools, as usual, in the rural districts 
of Maine. Once or twice during those two years 
of study he had managed to send a little money 
to Helen, to help out with the expenses. Now 
he postponed his three bi-weekly schools for 
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been built there. There was a good 
deal of water about, in most places 
only lukewarm, but in others al- 
most boiling hot. Lawry proposed 
that we take off our shoes and 
stockings in order not to 

get into too hot water, as sal 
we might easily do before £ "Bay 
we knew it if we kept i: © 
our shoes on. The } ; 
irregular crust of 
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the formation and é 
the frequent peb- ‘> 
bles of geyserite did 

not make the walking 

easy for our tender feet, 
but by stepping gingerly we 
managed to reach a place 
at the side of a hot spring 
where there was a good flow 
of escaping steam that would 
serve our purpose. There, 
too, was a dry place where 
we could leave our clothes. 

‘*The moon was going down 
a little too quickly to suit us, 
but we hurriedly stripped, took 
a good rub with the hot water 
and then got as close to the 
steam as we could. Lawry remarked 
how convenient it would be if*we 
only had nice little hot springs like 
that in our back yards at home. I 
was anxious to get out before the 
moon went entirely down or before 
a storm came up, an event that fre- 
quent lightning flashes now seemed to 
portend, but Lawry was apparently 
glued to the spot. No, sir, he proba- 
bly would never have another natural 
Turkish bath, he said, and he was 
going to stay right there until he had 
had enough. 

‘*At last, however, when one of those 
thick black storm clouds had completely 
darkened the moon, I persuaded him to 
get out and put on his clothes. We had just 
succeeded in drawing on our underclothes, 
shirts and trousers, —Lawry was struggling 
with a stocking, and I well remember that 
I had just bent over to pick up my hat and 
coat,— when a noise different from that 
made by the steam and water startled us. 
We looked round, and there, about twenty 
feet away, we saw as fine a specimen of 
black bear as you could wish to see. And 
in those days the bears in the park were 
as wild as they are out in the Sierras now. 
As I first caught sight of this fellow les- 
sening the distance between us with every 
second, he certainly seemed huger than any 
other bear I had ever laid my eyes on. 

‘*Well, to make a long story short, Lawry 
ran and I ran. The bear had to make a 
choice, and I happened to suit his fancy. 
Lawry headed for the Firehole bridge 
over which we had come, and I heard 
him splashing through the hot water 
on his way to the river. Not stopping 
to think, I started toward the centre 
of the formation, evading the hottest 
water either by instinct or by the aid 
of the frequent lightning flashes—I 
don’t know which; but even in the 
darkness I was aware of the fearful 
gaseous pits on all sidesof me, some 
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that had small streams trickling 





one week and made his first and only trip to 
New York—the journey of a lifetime. Perhaps 
he had at first hoped that he might meet her 
and be welcomed. If so, he changed his mind 
on reaching the metropolis. Aware of his un- 
couthness, he resolved not to shame her by 
claiming recognition. But he went three times 
to hear her sing, first in Aida, then'in Faust, 
and afterwards in Les Huguenots; heard her 
magic notes, saw her in all her queenly beauty 
—but saw her from the shelter of a pillar in 
the rear of the great opera house. On the fifth 
day he returned home as quietly as he had 
gone. 

Perhaps a month after he came back, while 
driving to one of his singing schools on a bitter 
night in February, he took a severe cold. For 
lack of any proper care at his little lonesome, 
chilly house, his cold a day or two later turned 
into pneumonia, and from that he died. 

The savings bank took the house and the 
musical instruments. The piano, the organ, the 
old violin and other things were sold at auction. 
And probably Helen Thomas, whose brilliant 
career he had made possible, never heard 
anything about the circumstances of his death. 
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the edges, 
others that were 
boiling some feet 
below the level of 
the ground, and still 
others that were 
apparently nothing 
except holes from which 
sulphur fumes and a little 
water vapor rose. 
‘* As T passed one of them, 
I turned and saw the bear 
close behind me. He evidently 
knew the lay of the ground 
better than I did, for he was 
rapidly gaining on me. The 
geyser formations are, of 
course, almost bare of vege- 
tation; there wasn’t a thing 
up which I could climb, and 
I quickly decided that my only 
hope of escape lay in getting 
into a fumarole, or dry hole, 
from which only vapors come. 
‘*Right in front of me at 
that moment there came into 
view a circular opening. The 
bottom I could not see, but there 
seemed to be no water in it. So, 
not knowing how far I should 
drop or whether the bear would 
come in after me, I stepped off the 
edge into space; but I was only 
an instant in the air. Then both 
feet struck what seemed to be solid 
rock. Quickly I dropped on all fours 
and, feeling. outward toward the 
centre, found that the place on 
which I had landed was only a 
narrow ledge. Feeling in the other 
direction, I was astonished to find 
that a narrow hole extended back 
into the rock for a short distance. 
Feet foremost I slid into the aperture 
and at a depth of about four feet 
found a solid footing. 
‘* All that seemed to take a great 
while, but in reality I suppose it must 
have been a very short time. I seemed 
to be in some sort of pocket in the wall 
with a hole in front of me. The cave 
was very small—I had to crouch with 
my knees bent and my back bowed for- 
ward against the wall above me—a most 

uncomfortable position ; but uncomfortable 
as I was, I felt safe from any advances on 
the part of the bear. Now that I thought I 
had escaped, I began to congratulate myself 
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and to wonder how soon I could safely emerge. 
Then suddenly I heard a rumbling down be- 
neath me. 

‘‘Surely, I told myself, this was not the 
mouth of a geyser that I was resting in. 
Instantly, as if in answer to my question, 
that low, guttural rumble became louder and 
louder, and with a shrill hiss the hot water 
shot past the mouth of my little chamber. In 
less than no time my little cave became stifling 
hot, and once I almost lost my balance and fell 
forward. 

‘* After an age of five minutes—three hundred 
seconds — the rush of water in front of me 
stopped, and I thought that now I should be 
able to crawl out; but when I put my hand on 
the floor of the opening through which I had 
entered, I found to my horror that a stream of 
nearly boiling water was running down the 
walls into the hole beneath my feet. I had not 
the slightest notion how deep that- hole was or 
how much water it would hold, and, for all I 
knew then, I might still meet the fate that 
I hoped had already befallen the bear outside. 
To crawl out while that hot-water was coming 
in was out of the question, and as I heard it 
rushing down the wall in front of me I pic- 
tured myself boiled in it within the next few 
minutes. I almost pitied that bear as much as 
myself. 

‘*Knowing how geysers act, I concluded that 
the water coming into my chamber was a part 
of that which my geyser had ejected and 
which was now running back into the mouth 
—the part that caught the ledge upon which I 
had first jumped. Since such a return flow 
generally lasted only a short time, depending 
upon the amount of water expelled from the 

geyser and the slope of the ground, I began 
to hope that perhaps I should be able 
to crawl out before the hole below me 
filled up. Five minutes more passed ; 
then another five. I reached over the 
edge with a sort of reckless boldness 
and found that the water was about 
a foot below me. Evidently the hole 
was rather shallow, and I now de- 
spaired of ever getting out. 

‘* After what seemed years, I reached 
down again, and that time the water 
was exactly the length of my middle 
finger below the edge at my feet. An- 
» other apparent eternity passed, and 

the water was now just the length of 


“WL... my thumb below me—a mere two 
2) inches. When, after another interval, 


I again put my thumb over the ledge, 
I could not see any change. I touched 


THE E 
Ps ao the wall ahead of me, and to my great 
7 relief I found it almost dry. In my 
PA interest in watching the water rise in 
out over | the hole at my feet, I had forgotten to watch 


the opening. The flow had ceased. 

**Out I crawled as quickly as the slipperiness 
of the hole would let me, climbed up over the 
outer edge, which was only about four or five 
feet high, and ran for camp as fast as the 
darkness permitted me. I didn’t see the bear, 
and I didn’t stop to look for him. When I got 
back to our camp, I found Lawry there with 
blistered feet and scalded shins. After congrat- 
ulating each other and relieving the pain caused 
by our blisters as much as we could, we turned 
in for the night. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ asked the dark-haired young man, " 
‘Show about that bear?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ Partch replied, ‘‘I did almost 
forget about that. We hobbled back the next 
morning and found the bear about thirty feet 
from the mouth of the geyser, dead and partly 
cooked—all ready for dinner. The water had 
caught him and killed him instantly, I guess. 
He had probably been close enough to the 
opening to get nearly the full effect of the 
steam and boiling water. 

‘*T afterwards asked the government author- 
ities about that particular geyser. They told 
me that it had a period of about seven days 
between eruptions. In one of those periods, 
I later climbed down into the hole where I 
had stayed that night and found the relation 
of the cavities to one another to be something 
like this. ’’ 

. Partch had evidently told that story before, 
for he pulled a diagram of the geyser from his 
pocket. 

‘*You see, here at A,’’ he continued, point- 
ing to the corresponding letter on the diagram, 
‘*is the ledge upon which I first jumped; B is 
the cavity in which I was crouched; C, the 
pit at my feet into which the returning water 
trickled; and D is the centre of the geyser 
crater. 

**Now, part of the water running back over 
the edge at E would strike the ledge and be 
deflected into the chamber. The water that thus 
runs into C will seep out between two suc- 
cessive eruptions and leave it dry, ready to be 
filled up the next time. The chambers B and C 
were doubtless of softer rock originally, which 
was eaten away in the course of the ages during 
which these geysers have been playing, leav- 
ing the chambers. 

** Of course it all looks very simple and 
matter-of-fact now, but, nevertheless, I think 
it was the most exciting adventure I’ve ever 
had in the park.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ remarked the dark-haired young 
man, ‘‘it was almost a case of parching Partch 





—or rather, boiling him, wasn’t it?”’ 
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AS THE MAP MAY BE REDRAWN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


DRUNKEN man is the best temperance 
sermon the Devil ever allowed to circulate. 


The Weakling only Prays God; 
The Stronger Soul Obeys God. 
OU cannot find out from the sound of the 
church bell what kind of sermon the 
minister will preach. _ 


AX American Jew, Mr. Louis Cantor, for- 
merly associated with the Goethals Com- 
mission at the Panama Canal, has performed 
the interesting and valuable service of freeing 
Jerusalem of mosquitoes, which have always 
been a pest there. The work, which involved 
cleaning three hundred and fifty cisterns and 
eovering them with oil, was done under the 
direction of the American Zionist organization. 


OME of the figures in the recent United 
War Work campaign are interesting. The 
total sum collected, which is more than two 
hundred and three million dollars, is the larg- 
est sum ever raised as an outright gift in the 
history of the world; but we here at home did 
not do it all. The army and the navy gave 
more than six hundred thousand dollars ; China | 
gave a million, Cuba two hundred and seventy- | 
five thousand, Japan three hundred and sixty | 
thousand, Mexico one hundred and fourteen | 
thousand, Porto Rico eighty-two thousand, and | 
Russia eleven thousand. 





HETHER your house is heated by steam, 

hot water or hot air, you can maintain a 
comfortable temperature in it both day and 
night by burning dry, hard wood. The secret 
lies in the proper regulation of the drafts. To 
check the free access of air, which would cause 
the fire to burn out, cover the grate with a 
sheet of metal or a layer of ashes. If you wish 
to quicken the fire, put on a small amount of 
wood and open the drafts; but as soon as you 
have the necessary heat, close the drafts and 
add more wood. In cold weather pack. the 
wood carefully, but use less at a time. 


URING the last four years the pronunci- 

ation of unfamiliar French and Russian 
and Polish and German and Serbian names 
has been a fascinating though confusing study. 
Now that the French have reoceupied Alsace- 
Lorraine, we discover fresh and unexpected 
vagaries of pronunciation. According to the 
French practice the letter ‘‘t’’ in Metz is un- 
pronounced ; the city is called—nearly or quite | 
—‘*Mess.’”’ The ‘‘g’’ in Strasbourg is also 
silent—Stras-boor ; and Mulhouse is sounded as 
if it were spelled Miil-ooze, with the accent 
on the last syllable, as indeed it is in Stras- 
bourg. 





ISTORY will never forget the magnificent 
resistance of the Belgian army at Liége, 
Antwerp, Namur, Dixmude and the Yser 
at the beginning of the war, yet too often we. 
forget the great work that the Belgians have 
done during the whole four years of fighting. 
Living in mud and water on the extreme left 
of the western front, they have held one of the 
most difficult and important parts of the line 
and have built with tremendous labor the 
formidable works on the low plains of Flanders 
that they have guarded for almost four years. 
At Steenstraete, at Luyghem, at Reigersvliet 
and at Merchem they have won new honors by 
their unfaltering bravery; and all the world 
knows the part they played in the last great 
drive. 
UR own hardships owing to the high cost 
of living are insignificant compared with 
those revealed by a post card mailed at Liége 
on June 6 When the message was written 
the price of a kilogram of potatoes—a little 
more than two pounds—had risen from two 
cents to eighty cents; the price of a kilogram 
of flour, from five cents to two dollars and sixty 
eents. The price of rice was forty times as 
great as it had been; of bacon, sixteen times; 
of other meat, ten times; of eggs, eleven times, 
The price of a spool of silk thread had risen 





from twenty cents to three dollars; the price 
of a spool of cotton thread, from eight cents to 
three dollars and twenty cents. And all prices 


have probably been higher since June! 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS 


HE Peace Congress that is now meeting 

will face the most extraordinary situation 
that any such body ever faced. Three 
great empires have fallen to pieces—Russia, 
Austria and Turkey —and the affairs of a 
fourth, Germany, must be administered. The 
Congress must assign half of Europe, nearly 
half of Asia and a good part of Africa to new 
sovereignties; it must discuss and if possible 


agree upon new economic arrangements that 


will affect every human being in the world; 
and it will certainly consider the vast question 
of a League of Nations as a means of stabilizing 
the new society that is to grow up on the ruins 
that war has left. 

It is possible to compare with this body the 
congresses that met at Miinster in 1648, at 
Utrecht in 1713 and at Vienna in 1815, but none 
of them dealt with matters that approached 
either in magnitude or in difficulty those that 
this Congress must handle. In comparison with 
this war the Thirty Years’ War, the War of the 
Spanish Succession and even the Napoleonic 
wars were local affairs. The nations of Europe 
only and not the nations of the entire world 
were involved; provinces changed allegiance 
and frontiers were redrawn, but there was no 
question of creating or of recognizing half a 
dozen or more new sovereignties; nor did the 
deliberations of the diplomats go on in the 
midst of a determined attempt toward complete 
social revolution, such as now distracts Russia 
and threatens several other European peoples. 

The task will be harder, because for the first 
time statesmen will be required to make a 
sincere attempt to reconcile the claims and the 
legitimate national ambitions of all the peoples 
of Europe and Asia, great or small. Formerly 
the representatives of the dynasties that ruled 
Europe undertook the negotiation of peace 
arrangements in secret. It was a matter of 
shrewd and careful bargaining between ex- 


| perts ; but once the bargain was struck, no one 


asked whether the small states that were per- 
mitted to exist on sufferance, or even the people 
of the greater nations that joined the Concert 
of Europe, were satisfied with the agreement. 
The present Congress will consult the wishes 
of Serbia, of Belgium, of Poland, of Jugo- 
Slavia, of Czecho-Slovakia, of the Ukraine, of 
Finland, of Arabia, of Armenia, and will make 
every effort so to distribute territory and eco- 
nomic advantage that they as well as Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States 
will be satisfied. - 

The Congress will find such questions as 
the ‘‘freedom of the seas,’’ the ‘‘removal of 
economic barriers between the nations,’’ the 
assessment of reparatory damages on Germany 
and the suggested League of Nations especially 
difficult. It is still too early, however, to tell 
what special form those proposals will take 


.before they reach the Congress. No doubt it is 


because the ideas of statesmen are still so fluid 
on ajl those questions that the President has 
gone himself to Paris, where, in personal 
conversation with the leaders of the Allied 
nations, he can help to crystallize the vague 
formulas of his speeches into clear and definite 
policies for the Peace Congress to discuss. 

We can now easily foresee what the terri- 
torial settlements are to be, although not all 
of them can be precisely predicted. The new 
map of the world will contain a Czecho-Slovak 
republic and a Jugo-Slav state, which will 
probably be joined to Serbia and Montenegro. 
It will contain an independent Hungary arid 
no one now knows how many independent 
Russian states. It will show Arabia, Armenia, 
Palestine and probably Syria and Mesopotamia 
separated from the Ottoman Empire and erected 
into governments that will have a greater or 
less degree of independent sovereignty. The 
boundaries of France will be extended to re- 
ceive again Alsace-Lorraine and those of Italy 
to include the Trentino and Trieste. Denmark 
will probably get back Schleswig. Poland will 
become a nation once more, now that the three 
tyrannies that divided it among themselves 
have crumbled into dust. The African and the 
Pacific colonies of Germany will be pretty sure 
to find new rulers. The Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus will be internationalized. The trouble- 
some question of the Balkan boundaries will 
once more come up for settlement. Roumania 
is likely to gain Bessarabia on the east and a 
part of Transylvania on the west. 

Such in broad outline are the territorial 
adjustments that the Congress will make; but 
in laying down the conditions under which 





new states, inexperienced in self-government, 
are to assume their sovereignty, anc in draw- 
ing their precise frontiers, the statesmen who 
compose the Congress will find endless oppor- 
tunity for all the tact and wisdom and far- 
sightedness they possess ; for although in every 
case where a new nation is to arise a fairly 
compact national group does exist, those na- 
tional groups in many instances so melt into 
adjoining populations that it will be hard to 
draw boundaries that will be essentially fair 
to all concerned, and that will not violate 
geographical fitness. It will tax the good sense 
of the Congress to the utmost to establish 
boundaries for Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary, Roumania and the Ukraine 
—to say nothing of Greece and Bulgaria—that 
will not leave a legacy of ill will and even 
hatred. The old Eastern Question, made more 
troublesome by the selfishness of the great 
European powers, lay at the bottom of this 
terrible war. There will be more idealism and 
less calculation at this Congress than at the 
congresses of Vienna and Berlin, but idealism 
alone will not be enough. The delegates must 
exercise shrewd, practical wisdom if they wish 
not to plant the seeds of a new and no less 
dangerous Eastern Question. 


oe 
HAPPINESS AND REALITY 


APPINESS, wrote Jonathan Swift, is 
H a condition of being ‘‘perpetually well 

deceived.’’ Look about you with the 
clear eye of reality upon the sorrow and evil 
of the world, and it will soon be borne in upon 
you that your happiness is nothing but a pair 
of rose-colored Spectacles. Can you afford to 
keep on wearing them? 

There is scarcely one of us to whom, ina flash 
of experience, that thought has not come as a 
revelation of the truth. ‘‘ Why pretend any 
longer ?’’ we ery. Yet a vision of life that 
brings anger at the fate of mankind may well 
be as false as the view that the satirist de- 
nounced. Swift’s heart, as he indicated in the 
bitter epitaph that he penned for himself, was 
continually torn by indignation. How could 
@ man who saw red see straight? He may not 
be well—that is, contentedly—deceived ; but his 
ease is hardly better than that of the wearer of 
the rose-colored spectacles. 

The trouble is that both classes of men fail 
to perceive that the real end of our desire is 
not happiness, but freedom. As we were told 
long ago, it is the truth, and the truth only, 
that makes us free. The yearning for happiness 
and the indulgence in anger or fear alike render 
clear sight impossible; if we are subject to the 
distortions of personal desire, we cannot pos- 
sibly form a steady image of the truth. It is 
only by patient and sympathetic study of the 
fragments of experience that come our way, a 
study in which thoughts of self are utterly 
banished, that we can reach that vantage 
ground from which 


The outline of the whole... 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul. 


Then it is that the truth gives us freedom, and 
freedom gives us peace. 


o¢ 
THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN 
FLEET 


"Tne greatest pageant of all history took 
place in the North Sea east of the Firth 
of Forth on Thursday, November 21, 
when the German fleet steamed in procession 
up to the Allied battle fleet and surrendered. 
The ships that gave themselves up formed a 
line twenty miles long; the fleet that received 
them was the mightiest that had ever been 
gathered together. There was no booming of 
guns, no cheering from the victors; the epi- 
sode that marked the end of a once great 
naval power passed in silence. The Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Americans, bred in the same 


naval tradition, looked on and marveled. Never 


before had a great navy steamed out of its 
harbor to surrender. Never before had a fleet 
of armed ships undergone the humiliation, 
without firing a shot, of being sailed by their 
own officers and men under the orders of an 
escorting hostile fleet. Der Tag had come— 
but how different was Der Tag from that 
which the arrogant German admirals had 
toasted ! 

In all the records of warfare there are no 
annals of shame like those that will record the 
exploits and the extinction of the German navy. 


‘Its énd was as ignoble as its victories. In more 


than four years of war its high-seas fleet ven- 
tured out from safe harbor only once—and 
scuttled back under cover of a friendly fog after 
a brief but sufficient trial of strength with the 
enemy. Its whole achievement throughout the 
war was purely piratical in character. The arm 





of the service that in all other countries had 
its proud code of chivalry had in Germany its 
special cult of brutality. ‘‘Don’t cheer; the 
poor fellows are dying,’’ said Adm. Philip 
at Santiago in the moment of victory. The 
German navy, in its moments of victory over 
passenger vessels and hospital ships, opened 
fire on the occupants of lifeboats. 

Appropriate ignominy marks the exit of the 
chief personages of the German navy. That 
proud autocrat, Prince Henry of Prussia, es- 
capes the fury of his mutinous crews by fleeing 
in disguise, waving a red flag. Von Tirpitz sac- 
rifices his venerable whiskers in order to make 
his way unmolested into Switzerland—the only 
neutral country, as some one has pointed out, 
that has no merchant marine. Wilhelm, a fugi- 
tive in Holland, is a figure to excite scornful 
laughter as well as loathing. In the fate of 
those great criminals there is something gro- 
tesquely comic. 

Wilhelm declared that the future of Germany 
lay upon the water. His prediction has come 
true. Not the forcing of war upon a peaceful 
world, not the invasion of Belgium, not the 
unspeakable atrocities of the Teutonic soldiery 
—not any or all of those deeds obtained for 
Germany the future that is hers. It was the 
deeds of Germany upon the water and those 
alone that brought America into the war and 
that decided the future of Germany. 


6 ¢ 


“FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 


V t San the Allies attempt to reconstitute 
international law they will find them- 
selves perhaps in full agreement on 

every principle except one, That one is the 

freedom of the seas. President Wilson has ex- 
pressed a view on the matter that Great Britain 
has subsequently rejected, and that neither 

France nor Italy is likely to support. Even 

the American people may not accept it. 

The President advocates complete freedom of 
the seas ‘‘alike in peace and war.’’ That means 
primarily that there shall be no war on the 
ocean. Of course we all hope that war will 
cease entirely, on land as well as on the sea; 
but war on the water is no worse than war on 
the land. Why permit one and prohibit the 
other? The President’s plan also means that 
all nations, whether neutral or belligerent, 
would have the right in time of war to use the 
sea for ships of war, of transport and of com- 
merce, and that no one would be permitted 
to interfere with them. 

The subject can be discussed in many ways. 
Let us look at it merely from a practical point 
of view. Consider what would have happened 
during the war that is now suspended by an 
armistice if a Hague conference had estab- 
lished that principle before the war began. If 
all nations had loyally observed it, there would 
have been no power to cripple Germany in its 
efforts to obtain supplies the lack of which 
contributed greatly to its defeat. Again, without 
the help that America gave to the Allies the 
war would have been lost; and if Germany 
had not provoked this country by its atrocities 
and offenses against us, we should not have 
entered the conflict. Therefore, as the greatest 
of those offenses was sinking the Lusitania 
and other vessels, the war on the sea led to the 
great event that enabled the world to end 
the conflict as it did. 

Once more, supposing that the principle had 
been formulated and that all <he European 
nations had agreed to it in 1910, who believes 
that Germany would. have observed it? Like 
the compact to respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, it would’ have been merely ‘‘a scrap 
of paper.’’ Other countries would have been 
lulled into a sense of security, and Germany 
would have won the war on the sea as well as 
on the land through the weakness and unpre- 
paredness of its adversaries. 

The ocean as well as the cities of the world 
must be policed. From this time onward the 
fleets of Great Britain and the United States 
will be the greatest forces on the water. They 
will act in harmony to give actual freedom in 
both hemispheres to all peaceful commerce and 
to prevent lawless aggression. You can con- 
ceive of no power great enough to defy them. 
Unless we distrust our own motives or the 
good intentions of the British, we shall co- 
operate with Great Britain in maintaining 
absolute security for all in time of peace, in 
protecting the weak. against the strong in time 
of war, in refraining from any and every 
enterprise that savors of seeking for ourselves 
what belongs to others. 

That is the practical side of the question for 
us. It affects Great Britain even more deeply, 
for Great Britain regards its navy as its chief 
safeguard. It will consent to no measure that 
might restrict its use of that weapon. No matter 
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what agreement a conference of powers may 
reach, and no matter how nearly the conference 
comes to unanimity, the agreement binds no 
government that rejects it. Nothing is more 
certain than that Great Britain will insist upon 
and will have the fullest liberty of action at 


sea. ‘ 
ee 
ALIEN PROPERTY 


EVERAL subscribers to The Companion 

have asked to be told what will become, 

at the end of the war, of alien enemy 
property that the United States government 
has seized. 

The President received the authority to 
seize such property in the ‘‘Trading with the 
Enemy’”’ act of October 7, 1917, as modified by 
the urgent deficiency act, approved March 28, 
1918. The power thus granted to him is very 
broad. Acting through the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, he can seize property that belongs to 
alien enemies or allies of enemies, and either 
hold it or dispose of it. If the property is sold, 
the proceeds, for which the Alien Property 
Custodian is responsible, are deposited in the 
United States Treasury. Under those provi- 
sions the property of many large manufacturing 
and trading concerns has been seized and sold, 
and the business closed up. 

What shall finally be done with the property 
so taken has not been decided. The matter is 
mentioned in a single paragraph only of the 
act of 1917, as follows: 

‘* After the end of the war any claim of any 
enemy or of an ally of an enemy to any money 
or other property received and held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, or deposited in the 
United States Treasury, shall be settled as 
Congress shall direct. ’’ 

To that paragraph is added a proviso that 
in certain specified cases permits the Presi- 
dent or the court to order the payment of claims 
or the return of property. It is evident, there- 
fore, that what is to be done with property or 
the proceeds of property that has been seized is 
in general reserved for Congress to determine 
at some future time. 


ao” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Sixty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled for its final session on December 2. 
President Wilson addressed both houses in joint 
session on that day. He said little about his 
purposes concerning the peace to be nego- 
tiated, but urged upon Congress the woman- 





suffrage amendment, the formulation of a 
railway policy that would remedy the ante-war | 
conditions of ‘‘restraint without development, ’’ 

Secretary Lane’s plan for granting reclaimed | 
agricultural land to returning soldiers and the | 
immediate determination of the amount of | 
taxation for the next two years. Resolutions | 
were introduced in both houses declaring that | 
the presidential office was vacated by Mr. | 
Wilson’s absence in Europe, and that the Vice 
President should be empowered to discharge | 
all the duties of the office. —- The Federal | 
Trade Commission presented a report to Con- 
gress asserting that the great packing com- | 
panies were a combination in restraint of trade, 
and in complete control of the live-stock and 
fresh-meat markets.——- The Senate Finance 
Committee finished consideration of the rev- 
enue bill, revised so as to produce $6,000,000, - 
000 in 1919 and $4,000, 000,000 in 1920.——On 
December 5 the nomination of Mr. Carter 
Glass, a Representative in Congress from Vir- 
ginia, to be Secretary of the Treasury, was 
sent to the Senate. ° 


FFAIRS IN THE EAST.—The present | 
government at Vienna announced its 
intention of trying all persons believed to be | 
responsible for the war, including Counts | 
Berchtold and Czernin and perhaps the former 
Emperor Karl. There is great suffering in 








Vienna from want of food, and the danger of an 


ambassador to Italy and France, and Gen. T. | 
H. Bliss. It is probable that Secretary Baker 
will replace the President before the end of the 
conferenee. On December 4 the President sailed 
for Paris on the steamship George Washing- 
ton. He was accompanied by Mrs. Wilson, by 
the French and Italian ambassadors and by a 
large party of expert advisers in economics and 
international law. e 


HE MOONEY CASE.—On November 28 
Gov. Stephens of California commuted +0 | 
life imprisonment the death sentence of Thomas 
J. Mooney, who was convicted of complicity 
in the bomb explosion in San Francisco in 
July, 1916. Labor organizations insist that 
Mooney was convicted on perjured testimony, 
and demand that he be granted a new trial. 
The leaders of those organizations are planning 
a general strike to give force to that demand. 


e 








HE ARMISTICE. — American troops 
under the command of Maj. Gen. J. T. | 
Dickman began to occupy German territory 
on December 1. Treves was the first city of | 
importance to be entered. They were received | 


© CLINEDINST 


without any open show | 
of hostility. —It was | 
announced from Lon- 
don, where Premier 
Clemenceau and Mar- 
shal Foch were attend- 
ing a conference of 
Allied representatives, 
that Marshal Foch 
| had sent an ultimatum 
| to Germany requiring 
} the immediate surren- 
der of the remainder 
of the five thousand 
locomotives mentioned 
in the armistice. Herr Erzberger replied that 
locomotives were. being turned out as fast as 
they could be repaired and made serviceable. 
The British public gave Marshal Foch and 
M. Clemenceau a remarkable weleome when 
they reached London on December 1. 


S 


HILE AND PERU.—The Peruvian gov- 
ernment has protested to Chile concerning 
the anti-Peruvian riots at Iquique. Popular 
demonstrations calling for war rather than the 
surrender of the provinees of Tacna and Arica 
to Peru were reported from several Chilean 
cities. The United States government has urged 
both countries to make every effort to come to 
a peaceful understanding. It was reported from 
Santiago, Chile, that the United States would 
support the demand of Peru for a plebiscite in 
the disputed provinces, but that was not con- 
firmed from Washington. 


oS 


ERMANY.—On November 28 the former 

Kaiser, William IT, signed at Amerongen 
a document definitely renouncing his rights to 
the crowns of Prussia and of imperial Ger- 
many. The Crown Prince has not yet signed 
any renunciation of his rights to the throne. 
On December 3 he gave to the newspapers a 
long interview in which he declared that he 
was not consulted during the days when war 
was decided on, and thaf he had several times 
©. re vainly urged the Ger- 
@) man leaders to make 
peace. It was declared 
in London, although 
not officially, that the 
Allied governments 
meant to demand that 
Holland should surren- 
der the Kaiser to them, 
on the ground that his 
status was that of a pi- 
rate or a slave trader, 
and therefore not en- 
titled to the right of | 
asylum.—— The Berlin 
government has fixed 
February 16 as the day 
for holding elections to a constituent assem- 
bly. In the meantime a congress of soldiers 
and workmen was called for December 16, 
and that occasion was awaited with some 
concern. The congress is pretty sure to be 
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ADM. KOLCHAK 
Chief executive of the 
All-Russian government 
at Omsk 


. outbreak of violence and Bolshevism increases |4ominated by the ‘‘Spartacus,”’ or radical, 


as the supply of food diminishes. The influenza | 
epidemic is again prevalent both in Austria | 
and Hungary. Reports from Roumania repre- | 
sent conditions there as no less desperate. 
Marshal von Mackensen’s army, numbering 
170,000 men, was interned by the Hungarian 
government as it crossed the border from Rou- 
mania. ° 


ONTENEGRO.—By way of preparing 
for union with the great South Slav state, 
which is to include Serbia and the Slavic 
provinees of Austro-Hungary, the Montenegrin 
Skupshtina is declared to have deposed King 
Nicholas. King Nicholas, who is now living in 
Paris, is not inclined to accept that decision. 
so] 
EACE CONFERENCE.— On November 
29 the President announced the other 
members of the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference. They are Secretary Lan- 
sing, Col. E. M. House, Henry White, former 





socialists, and it is feared that it may try to 
seize the authority, as the Russian Congress 
of Soviets did.——There were demands from 
many quarters for the resignations of Dr. Solf 
and Herr Erzberger from the Berlin govern- 
ment, on the ground that they had been too 
closely associated with the late imperial régime. 
| Premier Eisner of Bavaria was especially 
| earnest on this point. Marshal von Hindenburg 
| is said to be supporting the Ebert government, 
| and to have promised it the assistance of the 
| army in case of emergency. There were indi- 
; cations of increasing dissatisfaction with the 
control of the situation by the Socialists of 
Russia and especially of Berlin; Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden and the Rhine country 
are represented by the newspapers as ready 
to secede if the Berlin leaders attempt to 
dictate the future policy of Germany. 


S 


ECENT DEATH.—On December 2, Ed- 
mond Rostand, the French poet, aged 50. 














“Pm Hungry” 


What Should Children Eat 
Between Meals? 


All mothers should remember this : 





Yon Minos 
Pa taes 


There are grain foods now which taste like nut confec- 
tions. They come in the form of bubble grains, airy, crisp 


and flavory. 
Children revel in them. 
They float them in bowls of milk. 


They eat them dry like nut meats, if you crisp 
lightly butter. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


These Puffed Grains are steam-exploded — puffed 


eight times normal size. Every food cell is blasted, 


digestion is easy and complete. 


and 


to 
so 


They are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process, so they 


do not tax the stomach. 


These are primal foods at mealtime. Two are whole 


grains made wholly digestible. 


But bétween meals and at bedtime they have added 
importance. Children can eat them to their hearts’ content. 


There is nothing else so suitable. 
There is nothing so delightful. 




















But change about. Serve one Puffed Grain today, an- 
other kind tomorrow. Each has its own enticements. 
In the morning some serve with 
cream and sugar, and some with 
melted butter. Puffed 
For light luncheons and pe ‘ 
pers they are served in bowls o R 
milk. 1ce 
For eating dry, they are crisped 
and lightly buttered. 
They are used in soups, in 
candy making and as garnish on Corn 
ice cream. P f f 
All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except 
in Far West 
Sole Makers (2047) 
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“By Ralph Mortimer Jones 


& 


CAME upon the name an hour ago 
Of Silas Drew, just halfway down the list 
Of “Soldiers Killed in Action.” Well, I know 
That he’ll be missed. 


He was so commonplace, and prone to thrive 
On little-village life, it doesn’t seem 
He could be dead that way. He used to drive 
Peck’s order team. 


And even now his eyes look into mine— 
The order book poised deftly on his palm: 
“Well, what’s to-day? Our grapes are extra 


I thank you, ma’am.” 


The little church will miss his freckled face 
Beside the shrill soprano’s; and the queer 
Abrupt explosions of his cautious bass 
Still haunt my ear. 


And now he’s dead in France, like some old 
knight 
Who fought with paynims in the long ago 
For his fair lady. And it seemeth right 
To have it so. 


Ah, dear Democracy, how many brave 
And strong and wise who left a shining name 
In storied verse have gone into the grave 
For your true fame! 


























Of finer grace in this: that Silas Drew 
Should clamber down from his old order team 
To die for You. 
ees 
BOUT three quarters of a century ago 
the famous New England divine, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, preached a thoughtful 
and eloquent sermon on this theme.The 
a present-day congregation, and many 
of us would hardly be attracted by its close-woven 
reasonings and its leisurely applications. The sub- 
ject, however, is intensely practical. 
that life, which looks so large and grand as viewed 
from its opening gateway, proves in the daily ex- 
perience little more than a round of trivial tasks 
and monotonous details. The eye of youth, fixed 
winding paths by which he travels toward the 
glowing mountain top. 

That feeling is likely to be accented by the great 
events that are almost daily happenings these last 
lending a hand in shaping the destinies of the 
world that is to be, but this unusual opportunity 
to “do some great thing” only serves to accent 
the drabness of the “common task’’ for thousands 

Yet, once we stop to think about it, the vital 
importance of small things was never more in evi- 
dence than it is to-day. The coérdination of num- 
berless details has been, the world over, the most 
blunders and mistakes have grown out of a failure 
to realize how essential the merest trifies were in 
paving a sure and safe way to the grand result. 
Even unthinking Americans no longer sneer at 
the first careless glance like needless and foolish 
measures. 

The gist of the matter is that life is so mucha 
tissue of detail that, unless we put the best that is 
find expression at all. The most convincing Chris- 
tian lives are not lived in the open of public obser- 
vation, but in humble, unpretending homes, where 
love and patience and kindly ministries reflect 
makes itself most felt and does its most blessed 
work. F 

Besides, the wisest of us are poor judges of what 
is great or small, and our estimates are often sur- 
master committed the pounds, in one of our Lord’s 
parables, thought of the commission probably as 
a mere convenient arrangement, but the master 
himself, it would seem, had an eye all the while to 
for men qualified by their faithfulness to occupy 
places of.trust and authority. The way we do small 
things is ‘the acid test of what is behind our doing 
of anything, and character, not dress parade, 
work. 

e 9 
LEAVING THINGS FOR CICELY 
T the door of Ellen’s room Cicely stopped 
for one fleeting moment. It was as if a 
the doorsill and then flashed on its way. 
“I’m going over to Madge’s,” Cicely 
announced. “ We’re going to make 
candies for the lawn party. Don’t do my room; I’ll 
swer she was down the stairs and running across 
the lawn. 

sin Jane, who had come for a visit a few 
days ‘ore, glanced quickly at Ellen; but Ellen 
butterfly. 

‘Are you,” Cousin Jane asked casually, “going 
to leave Cicely’s room for her?” 

Ellen’s head came round at that. 

“Didn’t Cicely mean what she said?” Cousin 
Jane asked. 

“Of course she means it! What in the world do 
you mean, Cousin Jane?” 
and in those five days I’ve heard Cicely tell you 
seven times to leave something for her to do, and 
each time you had done it before she came home. 
So I wondered.” 
love to do the work—truly, I do. Surely it’s effi- 
ciency for me to do the thing I can do best and 
leave Cicely free to do the things I couldn’t pos- 
sibly do.” 

Cousin Jane could not refute that argument. 

“I wasn’t thinking of efficiency —that’s quite 
another question ; though there’s nothing so splen- 
didly efficient as finely disciplined character. But 


But yet to me there lies some special gleam 

“LIVING TO GOD IN SMALL THINGS” 
sermon is too long to suit the taste of 

It is a standing grievance tothe youthful spirit 
eagerly on “high emprise,” is impatient of the 
few months. Thousands vf young Americans are 
of others. 
wearing part of “war work,” and most of our 
minute government regulations, which seemed at 
in us into small things, our life purpose will never 
Christ. In little, intimate circles such an influence 
prisingly reversed. The servants to whom their 
the kingdom he was to receive, and was looking 
vouches our fitness for a wider field and a greater 

lovely little violet butterfly lighted upon 

do it to-morrow,” and without waiting for an an- 
did nuv uotice. She was watching the little violet 

“Of course not!” she said indignantly. 

“I was just thinking. I’ve been here five days, 

“But she has so many outside interests, and I 

Ellen’s soft voice sounded triumphant; certainly 
I was speaking about Cicely’s truthfulness,” 





“Cicely’s truthfulness!” In Ellen’s voice there 
was a note of alarm, almost indeed of horror. 

“Is it truthful to say a thing when you don’t 
mean it? What would Cicely say if you should 
leave the things for her to do after all?” 

“She wouldn’t say anything. She’d do them.” 
Ellen tried to put confidence into her voice, but 
even to herself it betrayed weakness. 

“Are you willing to put it to the test?’ Cousin 
Jane persisted. 

Ellen hesitated; then, realizing that her hesita- 
tion was a confession, she lifted her head reso- 
lutely. ‘‘Certainly I am,’’ she declared. 

It was a very uncomfortable day. Cicely did not 
appear until late in the afternoon, and Ellen and 
Cousin Jane had luncheon alone. Ellen tried to be 
pleasant, but she felt hard. When Cicely finally 
came and ran up to her room, Ellen fairly turned 
white. The next second Cicely came tumbling 
back. 

“Ellen!” she cried. ‘‘ What’s the matter? Are 
you sick?” 

Ellen shook her head dumbly. 

In a flash Cicely, dimpling, whirled upon Cousin 
Jane. “Then,” she declared, “it’s a sermon with- 
out words, and Cousin Jane’s hand is in it! All 
right! I plead guilty. As if I cared for a hundred 
sermons so long as Ellen isn’t sick! You beloved 
old Nell—such a scare as you gave me!” 

Across Cicely’s pretty head Ellen sent Cousin 
Jane a triumphant glance. But Cousin Jane’s 
smile was inscrutable. 
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THE END OF THE STORY 


FTER the war, say many observant players 
A who have performed for soldier audiences, 
and librarians who have handed out and 
talked over books with soldier readers, there is 
going to be a great leavening of the general public, 
a vast increase in the appreciation of 





the track on which the Twentieth Century Limited 
was speeding. About twenty seconds later, much 
too soon for any signals to be set against us, 
along we came and ploughed through this wreck, 
killing a lot of people, but not killing anyone on 
our own train. 

That was about two o’clock in the morning, and 
I was dozing in my chair, when all of a sudden I 
turned a complete somersault and landed on my 
head. The first thing I always think of in a wreck 
is to get out and see what’s happened, and so I got 
out, together with all the others in the train. That 
is, I thought all the others were out until an hour 
later, when I went back and saw a stout man, still 
in his pyjamas, sitting on the edge of his berth, 
smoking a cigar! He looked up at me sleepily, and 
in a peevish tone said: 

“Say, George, what the dickens has been going 
on here? We’ve been in a wreck, haven’t we?” 

And this an hour after it had happened! 

Men certainly are powerful sleepers. I was in 
another wreck once when my train smashed up an- 
other train but did not receive much injury itself, 
and a man in a berth slept through the entire thing 
and never knew we had been in a wreck until 
seven o’clock the next morning. 
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THE HUNGER STONE OF THE ELBE 


FEW weeks ago the newspapers reported 
that there was great depression in Saxony 
and Bohemia b the fi “hunger 

stone’”’ of the Elbe, near the town of Tetschen, 
had come into view. This rock is usually covered 
by the river; it appears only when in time of 
drought the water has fallen far below its usual 
level, and it is a tradition in that part of Germany 
that its appearance means that a time of famine 
and suffering is at hand. Carved on the stone is 








what is worth while in literature and 


at 


you speak of in a whole lot of cases,’’ he continued. 
“For example, there is Sam Barker. Before we got 
into the war Sam tipped the scales at a good two 
hundred and twenty pounds. He was what you’d 
call a heavy feeder and light worker. Terribly 
particular about what he had to eat! Price was 
no object; but if he didn’t get the best, there was 
trouble. Last time I saw Sam he said he’d shrunk 
to a hundred and eighty-five. That was partly 
because he was conserving and eating what was 
set before him and partly because since this work- 
or-fight idea started he’d been exercising quite a 
good deal more. And he wasn’t complaining a bit. 
He said that he had already sacrificed thirty-five 
pounds for his country, and if she wanted the 
er hundred and eighty-five she was welcome 
0 it. 

“Then there is Royal Landis. You know what a 
dandy he has been all his life. Always looked as 
if he had just come out of the top-bureau drawer, 
and he‘always knew what was the latest style, too. 
I saw him the other day, and he was still trying to 
keep up with the fashion; but the way he did it 
was by wearing a last year’s suit and patched 
boots. I understand that one of the Cabinet officers 
sethat style. 

“Then look at all this subscribing! It used to be 
so that when people had made one contribution 
they’d calculate on taking a good, long rest before 
making another. ‘I’ve already given about all that 
my means will allow,’ a man would say, perhaps 
referring to a five-dollar bill that he had parted 
with a year or more ago; and he would look almost 
grieved at your coming to him with a subscription 
paper again. But now these same people will stand 
being canvassed again and again in all these 
drives; and the oftener you pump ’em the easier it 
seems to come. It’s amazing, that’s what it is, it’s 
amazing. 

*“But I must tell you about my Uncle Asa, that 





lives over to Bayport,” John continued, with a 
chuckle, “I don’t know but what I have 
seen other men who were as close as 





drama, and of ability to distinguish it 
from, what is meretricious. Men to 
whom the best has been offered freely 
and who have once learned to enjoy 
it, they say, will not be contented in 
the future with trash. Not, of course, 
that their taste will accept only the 
strictly classic or the profoundly seri- 
ous but that they will have learned to 
criticize and discuss, and to demand a 
reasonable amount of art and sincerity 
in play, show or story, whether gay or 
serious. To many men, the war has 
opened for the first time a new world 
of delight—men who have never had 
the chance to become acquainted with 
literature before. 

“Jou never know who—often the most 
unexpected type!—will suddenly take 
to masterpieces like a duck to water,” 
said one librarian. “ Why, one day a 
great, heavy-jawed, stolid-looking giant 
discovered Dickens, and, believe me, that ‘man 
simply went on a Dickens spree for two weeks! 
He would sit round gurgling and chuckling, or 
with tears running down the sides of his nose, or 
he would slap his knees and roar with laughter; 
he didn’t care what he did, or who poked fun at 
him, or where he was, and he’d forget meals or 
anything. He hasn’t fully recovered yet, but he’s 
past the delirious stage, you might say.” 

In the Westminster Gazette a correspondent 
not long ago told a very different story of a young 
British soldier who discovered Sir Walter- Scott. 

There was a boy, he wrote, who lay dying for 
six months in an English hospital—one of the nicest 
boys I ever knew, a fair-haired, blue-eyed lad 
from the north country. He had been brought 
back from France shot through the spine, and was 
a hopeless case from the beginning. 

During all those six months never a word of 
complaint escaped him, and he seemed always to 
be smiling. He had one great consolation: he had 
become acquainted for the first time with the Wa- 
verley Novels, and in his last days he was reading 
Ivanhoe. When he became too weak to read for 
himself, the nurse took the book from him and read 
aloud to him. 

She was reading on the last day of all when the 
padre came and his father and mother were at the 
bedside, and, being a good lad, he kissed his par- 
ents affectionately and listened very attentively 
to the prayers; but the moment they were over 
he turned to the nurse and said in a whisper, 





“Please go on reading, and as fast as you can, for 


I do so want to know the end!” 

And so she read him out of the world with the 
great, fight of Bois-Guilbert and Ivanhoe. I am 
org the spirit of Walter Scott was at that death- 
bed. 
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HUMOR IN THE PARLOR CAR 


HAT the professional gravity of a sleeping- 

car porter often conceals a sense of humor is 

indicated by an article in a recent number of 
the American Magazine, the author of which is 
a porter who has been traveling back and forth 
on the Twentieth Century Limited between New 
York and Chicago for the last sixteen years. 

Probably the funniest thing I ever saw, he says, 
was a very fat lady falling out of an upper berth. 
That cannot happen now because we have straps 
on the sides of the berths to prevent accidents of 
that sort."But in the old days there were no such 
safeguards, and when the train rounded a curve 
the fat lady toppled out. It was a wonder she was 
not injured; but all that got hurt was her vanity. 
It happened in the middle of the night, and I ran, 
of course, to pick her up. She was frightened and 
kept saying that she was killed, but after tugging 
at her for a while I said: 

““Madam, for a dead person you are mighty 
lively. Yes, sir, mighty lively!” 

The next day she saw how funny it all was, and 
she enjoyed the incident as much as we did. 

Another time I was watching an old lady say 
good-by to her daughter. We see many pathetic 
farewells, you know; but this one was so sad that 
it almost brought tears to my eyes. When the train 
started I said to the old lady: 

“You must be going a long distance, madam. It 
does feel like a wrench, doesn’t it?” 

The old lady nodded her head and sobbed out, 
“Yes, it is! I’m going to Knoxville to stay two 
weeks.” 

Knoxville was thirty miles up the road. 

One of the first questions that passengers always 
ask a porter is, “Have you ever been in wrecks?” 
I have been in several; but the most interesting 
was the one in which three trains got jammed up 
together just outside Cleveland a few years ago. 

That was a most peculiar wreck in many ways: 
two trains had collided on an outside track, and 
the force of the collision jammed one train on to 
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THE HUNGER STONE OF THE ELBE 


the sentence, “Wenn du mich siehst, dann weine’”’ 
(When you see me, you shall weep); and there 
are, as the picture shows, a number of marks to 
show the point to which the river fell in various 
years of drought. The earliest and one of the 
lowest records is that of 1616. Other years are 1746, 
1790, 1800, 1842, 1868 and 1900. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF TAMSON, 
THE BAKER 


HE bewildering experiences of Tamson, the 

baker, that Sir Harry Lauder describes in A 

Minstrel in France, has actually been shared 
by many a poor fellow—and by many another 
who might have counted himself lucky if he had 
lost no more than a leg, as Tamson did. 

In a Glasgow hospital a man who had gone to 
see a friend stopped suddenly at the side of a cot. 
He looked down at features that were familiar to 
him, and he stood staring in the utmost amaze- 
ment and doubt. 

“I say, man,’’ he asked at last, “are ye not 
Tamson, the baker?” 

The wounded man opened his eyes and looked 
up weakly. u 

“Ay,” he said. “I’m Tamson, the baker.” 

His voice was weak and he looked tired. 

**‘Well, Tamson, man, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” 
asked the other. “I didna hear that ye were sick 
or hurt. Can it be that ye ha’ been to the war, man, 
and we not hearing of it at all?” 

“Ay, I think so,” said Tamson, still weakly, 
but as if he were rather glad of a chance to talk. 

“Ye think so?” asked his friend in greater as- 
tonishment than ever. ‘‘Man, if ye’ve been to the 
war, do ye not know it for sure and certain?” 

“Well, I will tell ye how it is,” said Tamson, 
very slowly and wearily. “I was in the reserve, 
d’ye ken. And I was standin’ in front of my hoose 
one day in August, thinkin’ of nothin’ at all. I 
marked a man who was coming doon the street, 
wi’ a blue paper in his hand, and studyin’ the 
numbers on the doorplates. But I paid no great 
heed to him until he stopped and spoke to me. 

‘Are ye Tamson, the baker?’ he asked me— 
just as you asked me that same question the noo. 

“And I said to him, just as I said it to ye, ‘Ay, 
I’m Tamson, the baker.’ 

“*Then it’s Hamilton Barracks for ye, Tamson,’ 
he said, and handed me the blue paper. 

“Four hours from the time when he handed me 
the paper in front of my hoose in Glasgow I was 
at Hamilton Barracks. In twelve hours I was in 
Southampton. In twenty hours I was in France. 
And as soon as I got there I was in a lot of shoot- 
ing and running this way and that way, that they 
tell me was the battle of the Marne. 

“And in twenty-four hours more I was on my 
way back to Glasgow! In forty-eight hours I woke 
up in Stobe Hill Infirmary, and the nurse was 
saying in my ear, ‘Ye’re all richt the noo, Tam- 
son. We ha’ only just amputated your leg!’ 

“So I think I ha’ been to the war, but I can only 
say I think so. I only know what I was told—I’ve 
never seen a German yet!” 

That is the true story of Tamson, the baker. 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


66 INCE we entered the great world conflict I 
have observed in the daily life of many of 
my acquaintances what might be termed a 
complete metamorphosis,” said Mr. Ethan Griggs, 
who was waiting his turn at the blacksmith’s shop 
on a rainy day. 

“So have I,” declared John Ellis promptly. John 
was not scholarly, like Mr. Griggs, but he was a 
shrewd guesser, and he never confessed igno- 
rance. “I have noticed that metamorphosis that 


Unele Asa, but not many; and I cer- 
tainly never knew one who had such a 
prejudice against taxes in any form, or 
who would try so hard to wriggle out 
of paying ’em. 

“I dropped in on Uncle Asa when I 
was over at Bayport last week, and I 
found him just sealing up a letter that 
he was going to get the postman to 
take. I happened to notice how it was 
addressed, and I says, ‘Why, Uncle 
Asa, you’ve got a three-cent stamp on 
that letter, and Bayport, R. F. D., is 
within your local post-office delivery. 
A two-cent stamp would have carried 
it.’ 

“He looked a little distressed for a 
minute, and says he, ‘I clean forgot 
about that. Anyway,’ says he, ‘it was 
the only stamp I had.’ 

“*Well,’ says Aunt. Judith, ‘I guess 
I can steam it off, and you can take the 
letter to the post office yourself and get your two- 
cent stamp. I’ll set the teakettle right on.’ 

“Then Uncle Asa said something that surprised 
me. On the whole, I don’t know but what it was 
the most remarkable instance of metamorphosis 
that I’ve witnessed yet. 

“*No,’ says Uncle Asa. ‘I’ll let it go as it is. I 
don’t mind the extra cent as long as it is the 
United States government that gets it.’” 
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THROUGH MUD TO SHANGHAI 


HEN the British flagship, Euryalus, was at 

Woosung, “‘Chinese’”’ Gordon was at Shang- 

hai drilling the Chinese government troops 
to meet the advancing Taiping rebels, who were 
then marching on Shanghai. The town of Woosung 
lies at the point where the Woosung River leaves 
Yangtze River and flows twenty miles to Shanghai 
and beyond. The rebels had already taken Kahd- 
ing, a fortified place outside Shanghai, on a branch 
of the Woosung River. 

It came to a critical point at last. Gordon sent 
down by boat to the flagship a message, in so many 
words, “If you don’t come up, Shanghai and I are 
gone.” 

A bar, strangely enough, lay up and down the 

river, and not across it, as usual, says Capt. Albert 
R. Wonham in Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer, and 
there was not enough water on the bar by some 
four or five feet to float our fifty-gun frigate. Un- 
fortunately, we were on the wrong side, and there 
seemed to be no way of getting across. There was 
no time to lose, however, as the Taipings were 
“looking through the gates of Shanghai.” 
- With a rush at about ten knots, off we steamed 
up the river; then we put the helm hard astar- 
board until the frigate headed for the bar. Not an 
order was heard. All was done by bugle. 

“Everyone aft!’’—all hands, officers and all. 

‘Everyone forward!” 

“Everyone port side!” 

“Everyone starboard side!” 

“Everyone jump up!” 

We repeated the manceuvres for about half an 
hour. The ship was rolling, say thirty-five. to forty 
degrees head up or down, stern up or down, ac- 
cording to the rush of men. She never stopped. If 
she had stopped, we should have been done. The 
engines were smothered with mud, forced in 
through the condensers. 

She came off with a rush, and we were soon up 
rs Shanghai with the city under our guns. Just in 
time! 

We landed our men, advanced and retook Kahd- | 
ing, and, although we lost a good many men, the 
job was done. Shanghai and Gordon had ‘been 
saved by the same trick, on a vastly larger scale, 
that a boy uses in poling a punt through shallow 


water. 
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A MISINTERPRETATION 
N« every man who finds himself in court 


— 


fares as well as the Italian organ grinder 

who, according to the Weekly Telegraph, 
recently escaped a fine by a mistake at once for- 
tunate and inopportune. 

He had been playing before the house of an 
irascible old gentleman, who furiously and with 
wild gesticulations ordered him to move on. The 
Italian stolidly stood his ground and played on, 
and at last was arrested for causing a disturbance. 

At the court the magistrate asked him why he 
did not leave when he was requested to do so. 

“‘Me no understan’ mooch Ingleese,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, but you must have known by his motions 
he wanted you to go.” 

“No, no!” said the organ grinder with perfect 
' Seriousness. “I tink he come to dance.” 
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THE SNOW MAN 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


ICK and the other boys were making a snow man. 
They worked hurriedly, and they kept glancing toward 
the gate. Every few minutes one of them would run 

forward to look over the fence, and then would run back to 
say, ‘‘She’s not coming yet!’’ Then the work would go on 
faster than ever. 

It was nearly dark when the snow man was done, but not 
too dark to see him plainly in all his ugliness. He was fat 
and squat, with pieces of coal for eyes, and with other pieces 
of coal dotted over his round stomach for buttons. He had a 
stick under his arm and a ragged straw hat on his head. The 
boys gathered round Dick, who was printing in big letters on 
a sheet of paper. When he had finished, they stuck the paper 
on the figure and then ran to hide. 

A moment later Miss Matilda entered the yard. She was 
tall and thin and queerly dressed. Her face was sharp; the 
boys never dreamed that those tight-set lips could smile. 
For them it seemed good fun to tease Miss Matilda. 

But for some reason this afternoon the teasing was not 
such fun. Miss Matilda saw the snow man and stopped; she 
did not begin to scold, as the boys had hoped. The printed 
paper stared at her: For An Old Made. 

Suddenly Miss Matilda gave a little cry and hid her face. 
She went stumbling toward the house. As she opened the 
door her cat sprang out to greet her, but Miss Matilda did 
not see, perhaps because she was crying. As the door shut, 
Whisker, Dick’s dog, sent the cat flying over the fence and 
down the road, with the boys in pursuit. 

All except Dick. Perhaps it was because he had planned 
the snow man that he lingered. The joke had seemed im- 
mensely funny at first; but when he heard that cry, all at 
once the fun went out of it. He felt sorry—and ashamed. 


WHO LAUGHS LAST 





CBy Anne Madison 


He laughs the best who laughs the last — 
So runs an old, old saw. 
Once Mr. Crow went sailing past 
With a scornful “Caw, caw, caw!” 
With “Oh, little boy, don’t you wish that you 
Could fly like this in the boundless blue? 
Oh, little boy, I dare you to — 
Slow little boy, ha, ha!” 


But the day that I get my aeroplane 
And over the steeples go, 

Pll charge through the clouds with might 

and main, 

And whiz by Mr. Crow; 

Pll shout to him through the windy blue, 
‘*What do you s’pose is passing you ? 

Catch up with it,— I dare you to,— 
Slow Mr. Bird, ho, ho!’’ 














Slowly he came from his hiding place and crept toward the 
house. There was no light inside. He stole to the door and 
peeped through one of the side panes: the wintry twilight 
showed him Miss Matilda sitting there in the hall. She had 
not taken off either her bonnet or her cloak, and she was crying. 

Suddenly an idea came to Dick. He plunged across the 
yard to the snow man, pulled off the sign he had printed, and 
tore it into bits. Then he took the stick from under the 
snow man’s arm and began pounding him to pieces. As he 
stamped down the last trace of the boys’ work they came 
trooping back from their hiding place. He told them in 
low tones why he had smashed the snow man. One boy 








ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


laughed; another pretended not to care. But Dick was 

their leader, and soon he had them all feeling as sorry as 

he felt himself. 

‘*And the least we can do,’’ he finished earnestly, ‘‘is to 
make it up to her some way.’’ 

They talked over the matter together. At first no one could 
think of a plan, and then all at once they had more ideas 
than they could use. They decided, at length, to clean the 
walks, and each boy rushed home for a shovel. 

It was astonishing the way that snow flew! The boys talked 
in whispers, puffing and panting, and started to laugh, and 
stopped short, and had a far more exciting and interesting 
time than when they were making the snow man. 

At length they went home to supper —all except Dick, 
who lingered again. He felt that he did not want any supper 
—at least not until Miss Matilda had lighted the lamp and 
had had hers. But the house was still dark. Perhaps if she had 
her cat again, he told himself, she would stop crying and eat. 

He started down the road, looking and calling. A faint 

* miaow! answered him, and there was pussy up a tree. She 
had gone up fast enough, because she was frightened, but 
now she was afraid to come down. Dick climbed the tree 
after her and received a sharp scratch for his pains. But 
he climbed higher and higher after the retreating cat and 

kept trying to catch her until he succeeded. With the angry 
eat tucked firmly under one arm he went trudging back. 

Miss Matilda was standing in the door. At the sound of her 
voice, pussy gave one leap and landed on her shoulder. Dick 
turned away, but Miss Matilda called again. She had noticed 
that the snow man was gone, and that the walks were shoveled 
clear. A glance at Dick’s face told the whole story, but all 
that she said was, ‘‘I’m grateful to you for bringing home 
my cat. She’s kept you from your supper, I’m afraid. Mine 
is just ready ; won’t you come in and eat with me?’’ 

Dick went in, and that was only the first of many suppers 
that he and Miss Matilda enjoyed together. 








A LETTER FROM SANTA CLAUS 


BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


VERY year thousands of boys and girls 
E write letters to Santa Claus. They know 
that he receives them, because he brings 
them the things they ask for, and that is 
enough. They do not expect him to answer 
their letters in any other way. But now he 
has done an unheard-of thing. He has written 
a letter to all the children of America. Here is 
the Christmas message that he has asked us to 
deliver : 
A Town in France, 
November 20, 1918. 
Dear Children of America. When you get 
this letter it will be almost time for you to 
look for me again, for it is nearly a year since 
the last time I slipped down your chimney and 
left the things that you found there the next 
morning; but although it is so long ago, I still 
remember the letters that many of you wrote me 
before Christmas, telling me what you wished 
me to bring you, and the letters that some of 
you wrote me after Christmas to thank me 
for bringing them. And I remember, too, how 
I laughed because none of you had heard the 
bells on my reindeer or the runners of my big 
sleigh when it went clattering up your roof, 
or saw me when I drew close to your bed 





I CARRY MY PRESENTS ROUND IN 
A BIG CAR 





and looked at you as 
you lay asleep. Isn’t it 
strange that, although 
your eyes and ears are 
supposed to be so much 
sharper than those of 
your fathers and moth- 
ers, it is they alone who 
see my reindeer and 
hear their bells and 
catch the rustle of my 
frosty coat? 

But I suppose you 
are wondering why [| 
should be writing to 
you now, when I have 
never before even an- 
swered your letters. It 
is because great things 
have come about since 
I saw you last, and this 
year is different from 
any that you or I have 
ev: ‘-known—different, 
perhaps, from any that 
we ever shall know. 

I am so changed— 
in looks, I mean—that 
you would hardly know me. You remember 
of course my big red coat and the tall red 
cap with its white trimming and its tassel, and 
my long boots; you know too, my sleigh with 
its pile of presents, and the leaping reindeer 
with their bells, and the long whip—which did 
not hurt them, but only cracked like a pistol 
in their ears. Well, things have changed now 


ORAWINGS BY 
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The dear old suit that was so comfortable is | © 


laid aside, and I am in a military uniform. 
The reindeer are at pasture in the Arctie 
Circle, the sleigh is hung up under the rafters 
of the roof of the world, and I carry my pres- 
ents round in a big car. I do not complain at 
the changes, for I know they could not be 
helped, but I do miss my red coat; somehow 
it always made me feel good-natured to put on 
that coat. And I miss the crack of my whip, 
too. I think that on the night before Christmas 
I shall dress myself again in the old clothes 
that everyone knows so well and drive my car 
for once as I used to drive my good old team 
of reindeer. Then everyone will know who I 
am. Some people don’t seem to recognize me 
in my uniform, for only a few days befure 
peace came some one shot at me and took off 
the tip of my right thumb. It is not well yet, 
so that I cannot even sign this letter except 
by making my mark. I hope it was some one 
who didn’t know me; but however that may 
be, it is all right! I know that my place is over 
here just now, and I have learned to get about 


in my new uniform and the big car almost as. 






THE REINDEER ARE AT PASTURE IN THE 
ARCTIC CIRCLE 





well as I used to in my 
old suit and my sleigh. 

You know of course 
that for a long time I 
have owned the great- 
est shops and the big- 
gest stores in all the 
world, and that more 
people work for me 
than for anyone else 
in the world. I do not 
even know myself how 
many they are, but it 
is millions and mil- 
lions, and they are 
scattered over all the 
earth. 

What you did not 
know is that I have 
never paid them any 
wages—that is, in 
money. They never ask 
for money, and they 
would not take it if I 
offered it to them ; but 
everyone who works 
for me carries home 
with him, when his 
work is done, a little golden casket full of 
happiness that no one can steal or break or 
take away and that lasts him all his life. 

In other years my shops and stores have 

been full of happy workers who brought me 
whatever they made. All I had to do was to 
take the gifts at Christmas and carry them 
to my friends. 
But now all that is changed. The great war 
took my helpers and made soldiers of them. 
They have not yet come back to me; so I have 
had to find others. Many of those who worked 
so long for me are now themselves in need of 
help, and I must give it to them. They need 
warm clothing and good food and hundreds 
of other things; but if I give them all that 
they need, I cannot do all that I should like to 
do for you. If I give the little French girl the 
one jump of sugar a day that she needs to keep 
her well, I may not have enough left to make 
your Christmas candy. It may even be that I 
cannot get to America at all this year, although 
of course I shall try to. 

It is because of all these things that I am 
writing you this letter, to ask you to help me. 
I am an old, old man now, and perhaps the 
grown-up people are getting tired of me; but 
you have always been my friends, and I know 
that you will not deny me now. 

There are two ways in which you can help 
me. One is by not asking me for anything 
this year. I know, my dears, what you want 
without your asking, and you shall have it if 








old Santa Claus can get it to you. If not, re- 
member that he has taken the money that 
your present would have cost and spent it for 
something that the poor people or the little 
children over here in France, or in Poland 
and Serbia and Belgium and Armenia, need 
more. Trust your old friend this once, and be 
sure that he will do his best. 

The other way in which you can help me is 
this: If you know of any boy or girl whom I 
forgot last year, or for whom I left no present, 
go to him or her at Christmas and take some- 
thing of your own—some little gift, no matter 
how smali—from me. This letter, with my mark 
and my seal upon it, shall be your warrant for 





THE SLEIGH IS HUNG UP UNDER THE 
RAFTERS OF THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


saying that the gift is from me; and I give you 
my word that sooner or later there shall come 
to you the little golden casket that I told you 
of, and that I give to all those who help me. 

Whether I shall see you or not this year I 
cannot tell; but even if I do not come, be sure 
that I still hold you all in my memory and 
my heart, as I know that you hold me in 
yours; and in the years to come you will see 
me many times and know me better. 


Lovingly always, 


ra Santa Claus 
hus 
rch 
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LISTERINE 


The welfare of a wound depends 
largely on the antiseptic dressing 
employed. 


Listerine is safe and effective, both 
for emergency use and the con- 
tinuous treatment of cuts and 
wounds. Send for “Domes- 


tic Medicine.” 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





Be. 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a a limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

'S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
4. free. Send name and address today. 








C. E. BROOKS, 470] State St., Marshall, Mich. 








When Civil War 
Babies Coughed 


—and that was more than 
50} years ago—Piso’s was 
given for prompt relief. 
Three generations have 
used Piso’s. Quickly 
relieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and allays 
hoarseness. 














You can get Piso’s 
everywhere. 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for 

Young 
and Old 


PISO'S 


tor Coughs & Colds 








Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


The Bottle and one Winner's Certificate given 
to. Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 3 — extra; or the 
Bottle will be sold for $1.5 
HE Bostonia Metal mec oelll Bottle is prac- 
tically indestructible. It never leaks, and will 
last a lifetime. No household is complete without 
one. A detachable swinging Handle and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Fin- 
ished in a handsome highly polished nickel plate. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 











ve Soothe Your 
: Itching Skin 

with Cuticura 
si drei fosw %, ban mong ted gh denny 50, Talcum 3. 



















Moi 
Thousands have learned herein 6to8 
weeks and are making big money as 
vers an superin- 
ee Many now own their own 


2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


HONOR ROLL Boers tor 


that boy in service. 10c. prepaid. Art Press, Orange, Mass. 











A RUSSIAN PRIEST 


OR perseverance in the face of indifference, 
poverty, ignorance and tremendous physical 
difficulties, the life of a brave Russian priest, 

about whom one of his countrymen writes in 
the National Geographic Magazine, is not often 
equaled. We had not been in the town long when 
he came to our house, says the writer. He said 
that he welcomed people of education to his neigh- 
borhood ; he had heard through the men who had 
carried our baggage from the station that we had 
many cases of books. Perhaps he could read the 
books that he had not yet read. There was no 
library in the community, and no one from whom 
he could borrow good books. Being a poor priest, 
he could not afford to buy books, or even to go to 
the city for them. We soon learned that he was an 
extraordinary man. 

The town stood on a river, and above the town 
there was a tannery. The hides were washed in this 
river, and the town, having no sewerage system, 
got its drinking supply from the same source. Of 
course diseases spread every summer. This priest 
determined to find a way for the people to get 
good water. He knew of small streams and brooks 
round the town, and he had an idea of connecting 
the various waterways into one large stream and 
of finding means of establishing a primitive pipe 
line to bring pure water to the town. 

So he and his man servant started work. They 
dug ditches and labored on the scheme for five 
years. Then, finally, they succeeded in connecting 
some of the streams and rivers and establishing a 
pond of very clear and fine water. The priest went 
here and there trying to get the rich residents to 
build pipes. In the meantime he studied books on 
hydraulics and was able to draw up an elaborate 
plan of sewage disposal for the town. He strug- 
gled eight years more. No one would listen to 
him. The rich were not interested, because they 
could send their horses ahd have water brought to 
them in barrels from a stream ten miles away. 
Only the poor people suffered. Finally, after per- 
sisting for eighteen years, this priest found means 
of getting a few thousand dollars and bringing 
pure water to the town. 

All the children of this priest went to the city. 
The older son was a doctor in Petrograd; the 
eldest daughter studied medicine in the University 
of Moscow; one of the daughters was in the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, Switzerland, and the young- 
est was in the high school in the town. The father 
himself had written two books on religion. 


os 


LOW AND UNBECOMING 


OVERS of the vigorous and wholesome game 
of hockey will be amused by the disrepute 
in which its ancestor, “shinny,” was placed 
by an old law promulgated by the authorities 
of Princeton University in the closing days of 
the presidency of John Witherspoon. The law de- 
clared, according to Mr. Edwin M. Norris, author 
of The Story of Princeton, that, whereas it ap- 
peared “that a play at present much practiced by 
the small boys among the students and by the 
grammar scholars with balls and sticks, in the back 
eampus of the college,” was “in itself low and 
unbecoming to gentlemen and students,” and was 
“attended with great danger to the health by sud- 
den and alternate heats and colds,” and tended 
“by accidents almost unavoidable in that play to 
disfigure and maim those who engaged in it,” 
and “‘whereas there were many amusements both 
more honorable and more useful,” the faculty 
therefore thought it “incumbent on them to pro- 
hibit the students and scholars from using the play 
aforesaid.” 

It is hardly possible, Mr. Norris says, that Pres- 
ident Witherspoon himself was responsible for 
that law, for he was wise enough to know that his 
young barbarians had to have an outlet for their 
animal spirits. Unlike some of his predecessors 
and his i ors, he was blessed 
with the saving grace of an ample sense of humor. 
He could appreciate a joke even when it was on 
himself. 3 

A mischievous student once set a trap for a tutor 
by placing a pan of dishwater over a door in 
Nassau Hall. Dr: Witherspoon accidentally fell 
into the trap and was drenched. When in fear 
and trembling the perpetrator of the practical 
joke offered his apologies, President Witherspoon 
merely called his attention to the college law for- 
bidding the throwing of water into the entries of 
the college or out of the windows. 
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RIDING ON THE RAIL 
"Ties miners of the Inman coal district of Ten- 





nessee live on the mountain side, a long dis- 

tance from the shaft openings of the mine in 
which they work. How they contrived to invent a 
process to reach the mine in the valley below 
speedily and without fatigue is told by a writer 
in the New York Sun. 

One day some bright genius discovered that a 
mule shoe would fit over the top of the T rail that 
marked the course of the railway. 

The next step was to attach a short board and 
then slip the mountain rail sled over the track. 
Then all the miner had to do was to sit down, pick 
up his feet and transport himself and dinner pail 
down the mountain to work. 

Early any morning the stranger can see the 
miners come along with their mule-shoe toboggans, 
calmly take a seat and begin the descent. A pick 
handle, a stick or even the foot serves as a brake 
to regulate the speed of the sled. Sometimes two 
daring coal diggers will race on opposite rails 
from top to bottom. But generally they take the 
trip carefully in order not to interfere with the 
rights of the road that may belong to a neighbor 
in front of or behind them. 
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A NEW WEAPON 


E have all of us known performers who 

could make of the piano a terrible instru- 

ment of torture. The following extract from 
the London Daily Mail seems to prove that it can 
be used in warfare to break down the stoutest 
defense: 

“After the fight at Ville-sur-Ancre last'Sunday 
two Australians had been nlaying a piano in a 
cottage there for twenty minutes when a cellar 
flap opened and a German sergeant major came 
out and surrendered with ten men.” 





Ch heep a lovely skin 
~with soap that rinses off 


Nature says: ‘‘Don’t hamper my. work 
by using haphazard methods and soaps.’’ 


And all Nature asks is a litthe common- 
sense codperation in the care of the skin she 
is daily trying to give you. 


Nature lays great stress on rinsing. 


She says: ““The soap must a// rinse off.’’ 
j So, if you want to choose and keep a 
i clear, beautiful, natural skin, you will want 
4% . to choose, also, a method and a soap, to take 
Aas b i ~ proper care of that skin. 
ee cy 


*e Pure Fairy Soap is made for skins. Fairy Soap 
’ is made to cream refreshingly in and out of pores, 
as Nature asks. And when it has performed its 

perfect cleansing—off it rinses. 


It rinses off perfectly—after its perfect cleansing. 


That is why Fairy Soap is a soap that Nature 
herself loves—for the care of healthy, natural 
skins. 


FAIRY 
SOA 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home? 


‘IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES 
you find them caring for their 
native charms in simpler ways 
—the ways that Nature her- 
self intended.*” 






































OUR WAY 


Direct To You 
At a Large Saving 


ne 





S originators of 

the one-profit, . 
Factory-to-Home 
System, over thirty 
years ago, we can 
save you a large 
amount on the pur- 
chase of a high-grade , 
family sewing machine. 
No other machine, at 
whatever price sold, 
can excel the New Com- 
panion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you 
need a new sewing 
machine in the near 
future, therefore, do 
not fail to get our low 
prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular we will refund your 
money and take back the machine at our 
expense. In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial 


Offer. 
Seven Styles 
Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, 
including ben wd Head, Cabinet, Rotary, and 
Electric models, each complete with finest 
attachments and warranted 25 years. We 
also have a plan whereby payment may be 
spread over several months. Be sure to 
get full particulars before selecting a new 


We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of a. We pay all — 


portation charges to your nearest 
—. Li. will ‘be. our low no extra 
cost to you a ying our low Fa -to- 
Home price. Write ree Delivery Ofer 

to-day. Machines or a ion shipp'ng 
stations in Eastern, Central and Western 
sections. 





Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon To-Day 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
jones Companion. Send me your , a tole, 
scriptive Booklet, also rial Offer, 

and explain 4 Attractive fren upon which 





machine. 
Just send your address on coupon a NN in basa Sa vp ccthenicnesvanessncesnccaccs 
PERRY MASON COMPANY AdAreSS ......s0eeeeereeeeeeseeereessesees 
Boston, Massachusetts Town Gnd Shab!’ ccc svcccccesscces cccccccces 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated po 8 paper for a styeas fomily. 


Its subscription price is ce, 
including post postage prepai address in the 
United to Ca: +S Sttice, to << 
pn En ~~ at ) =) 

Mass., as second-class matte 


toy Spon may rei at any time during 


Mopey for Renewals should be. sent by subscribers 

this office. We do not request Agents to 

collect 1 a for renewals. os to strangers 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment “t xr The mpanion ‘when sent 
Fe Aad be by Poe Omics. Mons Order oF 4 
Express Money Order. When neither o' 
procured, send the money ina Registered Le Letter. 


Silver sent throwsh the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liabl be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Renewals. Upon the receipt of money b: L a 
date the ad eos On the next laens of ' of 
paper, wR ch ch hows when the subscription exp! rom, 


Always naa the name of the Post Office to which 
Fay paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


CAPILLARY BRONCHITIS 


HIS is the name given to an inflammation 
| of the minute bronchial tubes in the 
substance of the lungs. It usually occurs 
as an extension of inflammation in the 
larger tubes, an ordinary acute bron- 
chitis, or cold on the chest; but it may 
exist from the start as an inflammation of the 
smaller tubes. Since the air cells in the lungs then 
almost invariably become affected, the latter form 
of the disease is usually called broncho-pneumonia, 
In many of its symptoms it resembles genuine 
pneumonia and may be caused by the same germs, 
but it attacks the lungs in a different way and its 
course is different. 

In true pneumonia‘a larger or smaller part of 
the lung becomes solidified by the exudation into 
the air cells and the minute tubes leading from it; 
often, indeed, an entire lobe of the lung is affected, 
hence the qualifying term that ' physicians often use 
—lobar pneumonia. In broncho small 
spots of disease are scattered here and there in 
the lung, but seldom do so many of them develop 
as to cause solidification of a large area. Lobar 
pneumonia may affect persons of any age, but is, 
perhaps, most common in young adults, whereas 
, or capillary bronchitis, is pre- 
eminently a disease of persons at the two extremes 
of life—infancy and old age. 

The disease may occur at any season, but pre- 
vails chiefly in winter and in early spring; often it 
follows whooping cough and measles. The onset 
is usually gradual, especially when the disease 
follows acute bronchitis, but the beginning may 
be sudden, like that of lobar pneumonia. There is 
likely to be a high fever that fluctuates consider- 
ably without any apparent cause; the pulse is 
rapid and weak ; the respiration is rapid, and often 
shortness of breath causes such great distress that 
the patient has to sit up in order to breathe at all; 
the cough is constant and insistent, and the patient 
raises phlegm with difficulty. The duration of the 
disease is variable, and the change for the better, 
when it occurs, comes very gradually—not sud- 
denly, as in real pneumonia. 

The outcome of the disease is always uncertain: 
it is a very serious affection—one that demands 
constant attention by both doctor and nurse. The 
general treatment is that called for in all acute 
febrile diseases; there is no certainly curative 
treatment, but those who have charge of the patient 
must watch him carefully in order to maintain his 
general strength and to eombat any dangerous 
symptoms as they arise. 
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NANCY McRAE, ARTIST 


O that,” Carol remarked, “is your won- 
derful Nancy McRae.” 

Cousin-artist Anne, as Carol had called 
her in herchildhood,—and still called her 
sometimes, — flashed a keen glance at 
Carol’s stylish little figure. 

“That,” she responded, “is my wonderful Nancy 
McRae. Didn’t you like her?” 

“Oh, ever so much—ever and ever so much. And 
I hadn’t expected to, either, after bumping into 
Nancy McRae at every turn of the conversation 
ever since I arrived. It’s too much to be expected 
that anyone should like a paragon, much less like 
her a great deal.” 

“Well?” Cousin Anne inquired. 

“Well,” Carol echoed indignantly, “‘I like that! 
Here I’ve used up all my adjectives and lost my 
heart to boot, and the woman still demands more!” 

Cousin Anne laughed. ‘“‘ We’ll return the call 
to-morrow. To see the very realest Nancy McRae 
you have to see her in her own home with ‘her’ 
children. I really don’t believe that they know 
which is their mother, Mrs. McRae or Nancy.” 

“I’m quite ready to go with you,” Carol replied. 
“Pll go to see her as often as you like. She’s what 
you might call catching, and I have a bad case.” 

The next day, accordingly, they returned Nancy’s 
call. It was as Cousin Anne had said—a still déarer 
Nancy McRae who was revealed by the adoring 
children. Nancy served tea and scones in miscel- 
laneous and assorted teacups and plates, and the 
children, who were counted among her guests, 
evidently esteemed it a great treat. 

“It was wonderful!” Carol declared. 

She supposed that the statement was quite con- 
clusive, but Cousin Anne’s reply was, “Why don’t 
you say it out?” 

“Say what out?” Carol cried, half amused and 
half provoked. 

“What you haven’t said. The ‘but’ of Nancy 
McRae.” 

“Very well, I will if you insist. Nancy McRae is 
a dear,—the dearest girl I’ve ever seen,—but how 
in the world can you call her artistic, Cousin 
Anne? Why, yesterday she wore a brown suit and 
a blue hat. And her house! And the table and 
everything! It sounds perfectly horrid and as if I 
were criticizing ; but it’s all your fault, and I refuse 
to take the responsibility for the way it sounds.” 

“T thought so,” Cousin Anne replied. “But what 
makes an artist, child? Loving beauty everywhere 
you see it, loving it so that you have to work it out 
in every part of your life, so that you have to put 
beautiful lines and tones into all your daily living, 
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into everything you touch, or just buying exqui- 
sitely harmonious things out of shops?’ 

Carol looked up quickly. ‘‘I’m waiting,” she said. 

‘“‘Nobody could possibly love to ‘match’ better 
than Nancy McRae. But she’s helping put Myra 
through college. And her suit was sent her by one 
cousin and her hat by another. So Nancy, being 
an artist at heart and loving harmony as passion- 
ately as you, still refuses to let the inharmony 
spoil one bit of living for her anywhere.” 

“Oh,” Carol cried with a quick, impulsive ges- 
ture, “chow small it makes me feel, Cousin Anne!” 
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THE CAMERA AS AN EXPERT 
WITNESS 


HE camera has often been the means of 

giving convincing evidence of a crime the 

existence of which, even, was unknown to 
the operator at the time he made the exposure. 
The motion-picture camera caught a bicycle thief 
the other day in New York, says the Weekly Tele- 
graph. A boy who had been at the seaside at New- 
port the previous summer strolled into a West Side 
“movie”? show and was much interested in some 
views of the famous seaside resort, which showed 
not only the beach and the harbor front but the 
principal streets. 

Presently he was surprised to see himself prop 
his bicycle on the curb and walk into a grocery 
store. A moment later a man walked out of the 
same shop, coolly mounted the bicycle and rode 
off down the street. 

The boy called the attention of the police to the 
picture, and they recognized the man as a sus- 
pected character against whom they had long 
wished to get evidence. 

An amateur photographer of a suspicious turn 
of mind set an automatic camera with a flash-light 
attachment inside the curtains of the drawing- 
room for the purpose of getting some evidence of 
the behavior of his household during his absence. 
In trying to catch a sprat he caught a whale—or, 
rather, a burglar. In entering the room the ma- 
rauder set in action the camera, which secured 
such an excellent impression of his features that 
the police were soon able to arrest him. 

A Portsmouth photographer photographed a 
garden party. When he developed the photograph 
he observed what looked like a repulsive face in 
the holly hedge that formed the background of the 
picture. A lady purchaser made the same discovery 
a week later and declared that the face resembled 
that of a man who had called at her house under 
very suspicious circumstances. She informed the 
police, who searched the district and arrested a 
criminal—the man who had been lurking in the 
hedge. 
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COMMUNING WITH THE DEAD 


Tics is a pretty picture of simple faith that 
Mrs. Nina L. Duryea gives in her article on 
The Soul of Fighting France, published in 
Harper’s Magazine. Among the sand dunes of 
Brittany, she says, superstition finds fertile soil. 
Bretons are less French than any other class in 
France, having retained their own language, cus- 
toms and beliefs. They have little fear of death, 
and they are deeply religious. A cemetery is a 
place where children play, and on féte days it is 
the meeting place for gossips and swains. Rela- 
tives go always once a week with flowers to deck 
the graves and tidy the wee shrines above them 
as they do their own homes. 

A Breton apparently is not entirely convinced 
that the dead has really departed to another 
world ; he behaves as if the lost one were still near, 
hearing, seeing, and interested in his former asso- 
ciates. A discreet watcher will hear a widow say 
in a pleasant, conversational tone, while she tends 
the grave: 

‘Was the rain cold on thee last night? I thought 
of thee when I lay with the children in our snug 
bed behind the lattice. Perhaps thou wouldst care 
to hear that Jean has twins. That has proved a 
happy marriage, though Marie had no other dot 
than her good looks. Also, the apple crop is excel- 
lent, and next week we begin to make cider. Au 
revoir, my well-beloved. Sleep well, for all goes 

well, and I have money in my stocking. - 

With a tender pat on the cross she will then re- 
turn home to her hard life, consoled by this chat 
with her husband. ° 


STILL GOING STRONG 


FTER a night of frequently interrupted sleep, 
acertain young interne had to come down, 
still sleepy, to his hospital ward. The first 

patient was a stout old Irishman. According to the 
Christian Register, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is the 
authority for the account of what took place. 

“How goes it?” inquired the young doctor. 

“Faith, it’s me breathin?, doctor. Oi can’t get me 
breath at all, at all.” 

“‘Why, your pulse is normal. Let me examine the 
lung action,” replied the interne, kneeling beside 
the cot and laying his head on the ample chest. 
“Now, let’s hear you talk,” he continued, closing 
his eyes and listening. 

‘*What’ll Oi be sayin’, doctor?” 

“Oh, say anything! Count one, two, three and 
up,” murmured the interne drowsily. 

- “Wan, two, three, four, foive, six,” began the 
patient. 

When the young doctor, with a start, opened his 
eyes, the Irishman was counting huskily, “ Tin 
hundred and sixty-nine, tin hundred and sivinty, 
tin hundred and sivinty-wan.” 
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A NATURAL MISTAKE 


R ‘suaacie who have marveled at the cryptic 

character of physicians’ prescriptions will 

appreciate this bit of dialogue from Judge: 
Customer—By mistake I left my Chinese laundry 

check in here this morning. 

, Prescription Clerk in Drug Store—That explains 

t. 


Customer—Explains what? ; 
Clerk—I’ve been trying to fill that confounded 
thing all morning. 
es 


THE CRYING NEED 


HE complaints we hear from Berlin that the 
artists who have painted some of the horrors 
for which the Kaiser’s army and navy are 
responsible have treated Germany unfairly brings 
to mind the story of the very homely man who 
complained that a photograph of him, just taken, 
fell far short of doing him justice. 
“Justice!” exclaimed the photographer. ‘“What 
you are most in need of is not justice but mercy!” 


The old idea of brushing teeth was to 
remove food particles. Some ways also 
aimed to polish teeth. 

But time soon proved those methods 
insufficient. Teeth still discolored, still 
decayed. Tartar formed, and pyorrhea 
remained undiminished. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles constantly increased. 

Millions of users have discovered that 
the tooth brush fails to save their teeth. 

Now science knows the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which dentists call 
bacterial plaque. It constantly forms on 
the teeth, and it clings. It gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays. Old-time brush- 
ing methods could not properly combat it. 


As a cleanser and polisher, Pepsodent 
holds supreme place among tooth pastes. 
But it also goes further. 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant 
ofalbumin. The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 

But pepsin alone won’t do. It must be 
activated, and the usual activating agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pep- 
sin long seemed forbidden. 

Now science has found an activating 
method harmless to the teeth. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 
That method, used in Pepsodent, makes 
the use of active pepsin possible. 

Before it was offered to users, able 


False Notions 


On Teeth-Cleaning 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





They Ignore the Film 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus tooth troubles are largely traced to 
that film. 


Science now has found a way to combat 
that film. It has proved itself to many 
able authorities by four years of clinical 
tests. Today it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And we offer you a 
Free tube to let you prove it out. 


The Scientific Way 


dental authorities proved its value by 
clinical tests. They placed its results 
beyond question. Now we offer the proof 
to you in the shape of a home test. 


Send the coupon for a One- Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch results. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the film. See how teeth whiten — 
how they glisten—as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 


A week’s trial will convince you that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has 
done. You will see: that your teeth are 
protected as they never were before. You 
will not return after that, we think, to any 
old-time method. 


Cut out the Free coupon now. 





Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(149A) 








Oné-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 309, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 

















stupendous victory in human history. 


may have been. 


Marshal Foch. 


you 


military genius. 


life of Marshal 














F O CH Ps The Man CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


What manner of man is he ?. What qualifications had he for his unprecedented task > What 
are his animating principles >. Who knows the life-story of this. leader of all civilization > 


This volume comes at a great hour! With peace already won, scarcely any- 
thing has been printed in English about the man who has led us to the most 
It is a life-story of great value to every- 
one to-day, no matter how remote from battlefields he 


in his appreciation which says: 


I have read with the keenest interest your sketch of the life of 
It is not yet history,—we are too close to events to write 
it now,—but it is the story of 
use of your real 


Christian, Frenchman, soldier, Fed will be held up as 


for future generations as m 
It seems that in writing about him the style rises with the noblest 


sentiments which he inspires. 
Thus, in form of presentation as well as substance you convey 


admirably, the Tog lesson which applies to each one 
Fally illustrated, cloth binding. Price $1.00. 


How to Get the Book Free. 


Cempeaien with = to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Foch: 
This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.00 net. 
Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 88! Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Lieut.-Col. Réquin strikes the keynote 


a great fmm, cage we which I felicitate 


bt hy 





uch for his high moral standar 


Send us one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s 
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None Such Gems Oat Meal Cookies with 
None Such Filling 


Cookies—1 cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 
3 cups oat meal, 3 cups: flour, cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda. Filling—None 
Such Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup water. 
Boilltill thickand spread between cookies. 


Make a pie crust dough. Use gem 
pans, greasing pan as usual. Roll dough 
moderately thick. Line each gem pan 
with dough in the same manner as for 
pie, fill with None Such Mince Meat 
thickened with flour. Make a covering 
of dough. Serve hot. 





Mince Pie 


‘‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


is only one of the good things that 
can be made with 


= NONESUCH ™™ 


1 package jelly powder (either lemon Mix None Such Mince Meat with egg 


or orange), nuts, None Such Mince ; and bread crumbs {sufficient to stiffen, 
> | q ‘4 q salt to taste. Bake in gem pans 20 or 
| « > 25 minutes. 


Meat. Before serving, cover top with 
The New Recipes on This Page 


whipped cream, sprinkle with finely 
tell how to use None Such Mince Meat in a variety of tempting ways. 


chopped nuts and cherry in center. 

These recipes will appeal particularly to the housewife who 
enjoys serving those little “surprise” dishes which are at once 
new and enticing. 

. For instance, just try giving your household hot None Such 
Gems, with their breakfast coffee. After they’ve enjoyed them 








once, your gem pans will be busier than they ever were before. ee See 
* : 
e/a ee For the lunch that’s carried to work or to school, Oat Meal 
Cookies with None Such Filling provide a nourishing food and a None Such Salad 
Cut slices of bread very thin. Make “ye ° . 
a filling of None Such Mince Meat, to delicious sweet, all in one. None Such Mince Meat, oranges, grapes 


hich be added onions, celery, ° y maraschino, celery, marshmallows. hili 
pimentos. Use crisp lettuce eat And to know how your favorite “stuffing” can be improved and serve on lettuce leaf. 


by a wonderful added richness and flavor, try our recipe for 
None Such “Dressing for Duck or Other Game.” 

NOTE—For all these recipes use None Such Mince Meat pre- 
pared in the same manner as for Mince Pie, according to the 
directions on the package. 


Try other Recipes printed on the None Such package. 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game 
Make dressing in the usual way, add 1 package None Such Mince 
Meat, and add more apples end celery to suit individual taste. 





None Such Relish Tomatoes Stuffed with 


None Such 


Mix None Such Mince Meat with green 
or red peppers and onions. Scoop out tomato. Mince Meat, celery, 
— npeppers, onions. Mix the None 

uch Mince Meat, celery, green peppers 
and onions. Fill the scooped-out tomato 
and serve, after chilled, on plate gar- 
nished with parsley. 











